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ABSTRACT 



This report is an overview of the moat frequently recurring grammatical 
structures in the speech of 19-12 year old black children from lower socio- 
econonic neighborhoods in Baltimore. The speoch sample consists of three 
types of speech situational playing games with peers, talking with an 
oldor white interviewer, and telling stories. This report presents the 
similarities between Baltimore Non-standard Negro English (BNNE) and 
Standard English (se) as well as the differences, using a structural 
approach. 

Several important grammatical variables were chosen on which to perform 
some statistical counts. The results of theso counts are presented in 
the appendix. They deal with the following features of BNNEt noun 
plural formation, possessive markers, past tense formation, presence vs. 
absence of present tense auxiliary be/comila. auxiliary be/copula pest 
tsnae (was vs. were ), and the various forms of have . 
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General Background 



The purpose of this report is to provide a description of the non- 
standard English spoken by Negro children in some of the lover socio- 
economic statue neighborhoods of Baltimore. The vork was conducted as part 
of the Program for the Study of Standard Language Acquisition, and as such 
represents an aspect of the descriptive vork vhioh vas carried out for the 
purpose of developing teaching materials in standard English. 

Vithin the last fey years a number of linguists have begun to describe 
the non-standard varieties of speech found in the United States and to 
attempt to relate their description to the function of language varieties 
in society. Particular interest has been shovn ir. the speeoh of lover- 

olaas Negroes, especially in large urban areas. Representative studies 

12 3 4 

are those of Labov et al , Loaan , Wolfram and Shuy, Wolfram and Riloy. 

A practical point of concern has been with the language of school-aged 
children and with the question as to the extent to vhioh speaking a non- 
standard variety of English may be a faotor in the generally lover academic 

performance of lover-class black children. A revlev of this area is 
5 

provided by Catden , and an earlier statement of the pedagogical implications 
,'f non-standard speech vas made by Stevart»^ 

There are at least tvo major theories vhich are put forth to account 
for the lover class black child's non-achievement in the public schools, 
and moat studies of these children's speech reflect one or the other 
theoretical position. These theories have been called the deficiency 
modejl and tte di fference model . A critique of theee positions and 

7 

citations of relevant studies is provided by Dever. The deficiency model 
leys great streae on the traditional norms of the public echools and on 
the obeervatlon that lover-class blsck children perform poorly on the 



conventional testa of achievement. These children do not speak often in 

the classroom. If they do speak, they are reported to use H inconpleto 

sentences" and "bad grammar." These observations are interpreted to indicate 

0 

cognitive deficiencies and poorly developed or incomplete language systems. 

The fact that the child's performance may fall progressively farther below 

the expectations of the school as he advances into the upper grades is 

o 

accepted as further evidence of this deficit. 

The difference model accepts tho observations made by proponents of 
the deficiency model, but with an Important difference in attitude! the 
speech of the children is not Judged on a seals of "good" versus "bad." A 
proponent of this model would not say that the child uses "bad" grammar, 
but that he uses a different, though fully systematic grammar. The positive 
contribution of the difference model, however, is the additional observation 
that the lower-class black child is proficient in other non-academic, speech 
eituations—that he is fluent in speaking with hlo peers. An attempt is 
then made to explain the discrepancy between poor 1, porfomance in school 
and verbal fluency in peer-group activities. The child's poor school 
performance is viewed as a product of the conflict between hie own peer 
and home behaviors and the school noras. The conflict say develop as the 
result of different value systems, different ways of recognising social 
statue, different styles of social interaction, but, most important, of 
different linguistic systems. 

The present report accepts the attitudlnal orientation of the difference 
aodel and supports as well its observation of the children's fluency In 
peer-group epeech situations. However, an important emphasis of this study 
is not only the presentation of Clfferencee between standard English and 
the variety here described, but sleo the presentation of the (Hilarities 




between the two varieties of English* 

Such an approach is consonant with the purpose of this report, which 
is to provide a description of the language behavior which oust serve as 
a starting point for instruction in the standard language. The teacher, 
the school administrator or the writer of instructional materials will be 
concerned, not only with how the child's language differs from standard 
English, but also with how it resembles standard English. 

Limitations on the scope of this report are presented in the following 
section in which the speakers and speech styles studied are described. 
Collection of Language Samples 

Parent-child game . The primary linguistic samples consisted of 
recorded conversations of 10-12 year old boys. This age group was ohoaen 
as representing an important subject population for instruction in oral 
standard English. Labov'e work in Mew York indicated that this age group 
might be young enough not to be too hard pressed by peer pressures against 
learning standard English, 11 This time is also vital to a child's academio 
progress since in junior and senior high echool, the curriculum focuses 
increasingly on substantive aubject natter, while assuming proficiency in 
standard English. 

Tape recordings were made by a white male interviewer at several 

12 

Community Action Agencies in two inner city areas of Baltimore. In 
these sessions, the boys played a game called Parent - Child . ^ It requires 
some linguistic activity on the part of the players as they bargain with 
each other to get points. In addition to the conduct of the game, sessions 
allowed for spontaneous conversational interchanges among the children. 

This technique for elicitation of peer speech provided speech corpora 
for fourteen boys recorded over a period of eight months. The recordings 

-V 
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fron several early sessions were discarded because a large proportion of 
time was spent by the interviewer in explaining how to play the game. The 
regaining sessions were relatively free of such intervention, and the boys 
becane increasingly relaxed as they became accustomed to the recording 
setting. 

In summary, these corpora are the product of a group of children who 
knew each other previously and who carried out the some activity repeatedly 
in sessions which were spaced over an extended period of time. These factors 
provided a check on the regularity of speech behavior over a period of 
time. 

Interviews . A second sample source was tupped by interviewing some 
of the same children who had played the games and some who had not. This 
setting involved the children (some alone, soao in pairs) in a speech 
context with an older white male. The general format was short question 
and answer interchange. 

Karratlvea . A third aource of speech waa obtained by aeklng children to 
relate a recent episode of their favorite television show and/or to explain 
how to play one of their favorite neighborhood games. 

Three of the boys who had played the games and participated in the 
interviews gave additional narrative samples. Three other boys fron the 
same population as tie game boys provided television episodes and game 
explanations. In addition, eight boys and girls from a Baltimore City grade 
school** were interviewed and asked to relate a television episode and 
describe a neighborhood game. 

1& iM lover Class Blac k Child* s Speech B yytll eh? 

Several investigators have suggested that the differences between 
standard English (SS) ind Non-standard Negro English (NNB) are ao basic 
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that NNB should be considered a different language instead of a dialect of 
15 

English. This view of differences seems too extreme for the corpora of 
Baltimore speech considered here. 

Whereas moot of the differences entail a NNE variation of a SE 
grammatical fecture (e.g. , the range of negation! SB I didn't see anything , 
vs. NNE I ain 1 t see nothing .), at least one difference involves an entirely 
new category in NNE! the uninflected finite- be verb. SE does not formally 
mark the difference between Temporal (i.e., specified for time) and A- 
temporal, (e.g., I 'm win ning now., vs. Sometimes when I'm win ning , she 
wants to quit.), whereas NNB commonly marks the difference (e.g., I'm 
win ning now., vs. Sometimes when I be, win ning , she always .be wan ting to 
quit.). Although the meaning of this uninflected- be form is still subject 
to debate, it appears that the sets of SE and NNE examples ubcve are semantically 
equivalent. The only difference is that whereas NNE marks out two areas of 
meaning by am/jLs /are i was / were vs. bg, SB does not. 

The relative ease of communicating with these children in situations 

in which they appear to feel at ease seems to be an indication of the mutual 

intelligibility of the two varieties. ^ The implications of this point are 

not clear, however, in light of our relative ignorance of the functioning of 

two similar linguistic systems which are coexistent in the same speaker, if 

17 

indeed it can be said that linguistic systems can coexist in one speaker. 

After studying the speech of these children, it is still hypothesized 
that this variety is an English speech variety. The label Baltimore 
Non-standard Negro English, though long, was chosen to designate! l) 
geographical location of the speakers of this language variety, 2) the 
variety's sociolinguistic status ( = Non-standard), '}) othnic identification 
of the variety's speakers, and 4) the variety's language olass membership 
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( » English). 

' Different non-standard varieties of English could also be designated 

with this set of descriptors, but further descriptors might be necessary, 
such as origin of its speakers. 

Outline of the Analysis 

The analysis followed the traditional procedures of comparison and 
tabulation of forms in the transcribed corpora. The analysis sought to 
identify the recurring aspects of speech which could provide clues to the 
structure of BNNE. 

The assumptions carried into the analysis dealt with the concept of 

what Language, or a language, is and what it is not. The author’s concept 

has been strongly influenced by structural linguistics, and especially by 

Carvin’ s formulation of the structuralist framework as a "definitional 
18 

model of language." 

Garvin defines language by its peculiar structural properties. He 

selects "three sets of levels > two levels of structuring, the phonemic 

and morphemic respectively; two levels of organization, namely selection 

and arrangement; and several levels of integration, along which the scale 

19 

of units of increasing complexity is arranged." Briefly, it is expected 
that a language will have units, relationships and a hierarchy of structures. 
The Format of the BNNE Grammar 

The concept of a hierarchy of increasingly complex grammatical structuies 
provided the basic organizational principle for this outline of BNNE 
grammar. At the bottom of the hierarchy are basic structural units defined 
by covariance of form and meaning. At the top of the hierarchy are highly 
complex units, the internal structures of which consist of clusterings and 
groupings of lower level units. 
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The basic grammatical structure of BNHE can be set forth on five 
20 

levels. The five levels are: 

5. Sentences (clusters of clauses) — not treated in this 
description 

4. Clauses (the primary level of syntactic structure) 

5. Phrases (including sublevels: Noun Phrase; Prepositional 

Phrase = Preposition + Noun Phrase) 

2. Morpheme clusters (in which some morphemes are bound) 

1. Morphemes (basic units of form-meaning covariance) 

Of the five levels, only morphemes have no internal grammatical structure. 
Levels 2-5 describe a continuum of increasing potential grammatical 
complexity. That is, as one progresses from level 2 through level 5, 
the grammatical structures become increasingly complex. 

This study does not represent an exhaustive analysis of the components 
at each level* However, the major grammatical categories at each level 
have been selected for description. By ma.lor is meant those categories 
which are represented in utterances in all the texts, such as the determiner 
system, the tense-aspect system, the systems of negation. Within these 
categories are found those differences which are most frequently cited 
as distinguishing BN!1E from SE. Hero, too, can be noted the preponderantly 
similar basic grammatical structure of these two varieties of English. 
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^William A. Stewart (Ed. ), Non-Standard Speech and the Teaching of 
English . Language Information Series, No. 2, Washington D.C., Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1964. 

7 

Richard B. Dever, "Linguistic Aspects of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children," in E. Philip Trapp and Philip Himmel stein (Eds.), Readings on 
the Exceptional Child . Researc h and Theory . (Revised Ed.) (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1969, in press. Pp. 9-10 of the prepublication 
copy. 
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Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engima..n, Teaching Disadvantage d Children 
in t^e Preschool . (Englewood Cliffs, N..T.I Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. 

o 

For a discussion of the cumulative defioit hypothesis in relation 
to language development, see Martin Whiteman and Martin Deutsch, "Social 
Disadvantage as Related to Intellective and Language Development," in 
Martin Deutsch, Irwin Katz and Arthur R. Jensen (Eds.), Social Class. Race . 
and Psychological Development (New York: Holt, ninehart and Winston, Inc.), 

1968. 
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Alati3 (Ed.), 20 th Annual Roundtable I Monograph Series on Languages and 
Linguistics , No. 22 (Washington D.C.i Georgetown University Press), 1969, 
pp. 1-43. 

**William Labov and Clarence Robins, "A Note of the Relation of Reading 
failure to Peer-Group Status in Urban Ghettos," Record . 1969, 70 (5), 

395-405. 

12 

Areas were selected on the basis of I960 census data and a 1964 
Baltimore City report. Areas were characterized by four factors: l) 

Percentage of non-white residents (83$ and 100$ respectively), 2) Median 
family income ($3,254 and $2,404, respectively) ,3) Percentage of dilapidated 
buildings (35$ and 30$ respectively), and 4) Median education (in years) of 
head of household (5«0 years and 6.5 years respectively). 

13 

Paul T. McFarlane, Pilot Studios of Role Behaviors in a Parent- 
Child Simulation Game . Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools, Report No. 39, Feb., 1969. 

14 \ 

The census figuros for this area are as follows: 1) Percentage of 

non-white residents (i960) 18$, 2) Medisn family income $5,266 (for 
blacks $4,769), 3) Percentage of dilapidated buildings 1$, 4) Median education 
of head of household in years 10.1 (for blacks 8.6). The I960 figurejfor 
the census tract immediately south of the census area were felt to be more 
indicative of the social composition of the area in 1968, due to the radical 
changes which have taken place since I960. These figures are as follows: 
l) Percentage of non-white residents 76$, 2) Median family income $3,579 
(for blacks $3,586), 3) Percentage of dilapidated buildings 9$, and 4) 

Median education in years 8.5 (for blacks 8.3). 

15 

Marvin D. Loflin, "Negro Non-Standard and Standard English: Same 

or Different Deep Structure?," Orbis 18 (l), 1969, pp. 74-91. 

^Although this statement is also cited by Shuy in Roger W. Shuy, 

"A Linguistic Background for Reading Materials," in Joan C. Baratz and 
Roger W. Shuy (Eds.), Teaching Black Children to Read (Washington D.C., 

Center for Applied Linguistics), 1969, pp. 117-137, the distinction between 
one's active use of the language, involving production and comprehension, 
and one's passivo use, involving only comprehension, might also be put 
forth to account for the mutual intelligibility of those two varieties 
of speech. For example, lower class black children are known to have active 
facility in BliNE, while white middle class adults have active facility in 
SF. In the case where there is mutual intelligibility, it could be 
attributable to the fact that both the children and the adults have passive 
facility in each other's variety. This need not necessarily mean, however, 
that the two grammatical systems are similar enough to be called varieties 
of one language. 
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See also William Labov , "The Non-Standard Vernacular of the Negro Community* 
Some Practical Suggestions," Paper presented at the Seminar in English 
and Language Arts at Temple University, Philadelphia, Nay 17, 1967. ERIC 
Document # ED 016 947 - 24 - AL 000 689. and 

William Labov , "Some Sources of Reading Problems for Negro Speakers of 
Non-Standard English," Paper presented at the National Council for the 
Teachers of English Spring Institute on New Directions in Elementary 
English, Chicago, March 5, 1966. 

"...the differences botween non-standard Negro English and standard 
English are slight compared to their similarities...", p. 10. 

17 

Joshua A. Fishman, "Sociolinguistic Perspective on the Study of 
Bilingualism, " Ling uistics * An International Review . 1968, 39, 21-49 
(see especially pp. 27-30, 2. Linguistic inquiry into bilingualism.). 

^Paul L. Garvin, "The Definitional Model of Language," in Paul L. 
Garvin (Ed.), Natural Language and the Computer (New York: McGraw-Hill), 

1963, pp. 3-22'. 

Paul I.. Garvin, On Linguistic Method (The Hague* Mouton), 1964, 
especially pp. 7-11. 

19 Paul L. Garvin, 1964, Ibid . 

20 

The question of how many levels to postulate was determined by noting 
the form and function of lower level units in more complex (i.e., higher) 
structures. A simple example can help to illustrate this. 

1. 1 like dogs. 

2. I like those dogs over there. 

The morpheme cluster dog + -s (s=plural) is a simple filler of the direct 
object slot in number 1. In number 2, the same cluster is only a part of 
the noun phrase, those big dogs over there , specifically, the head of the 
noun phrase. The noun phrase in toto i3 the filler of the direct object 
slot in number 2. 

On the basis of this, three levels of description are postulated* l) 
morpheme cluster, 2) phraee, and 3 ) clause. The structural configuration 
is as follows* 

A. Morpheme cluster can fill a slot in phrase (as head of phraee), 
and in clause (as direct object of clause). 

B. Phrase can fill a slot in clause (as direct object of clause), 
but not in morpheme cluster. 
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LOWER LEVEL GRAMMATICAL UNITS AND STRUCTURES 



The Morpheme 

As with any language variety, the grammatical structure of BNNE hae 
a a its foundation basic linguistic units called morphemes. The morpheme 
is the minimal form-meaning covariant unit of language. Form-meaning 
covariance is basic to the functioning of any linguistic system. Several 
examples may be useful in understanding form-meaning covariances man 
differs from men by a vowel sound. Corresponding to the change in form 
is a change of the grammatical meanings Plural. Man differs from man’s 
by l consonant sound accompanied by a change of meanings Possessive. And 
further, men differs from men’s by a consonant sound accompanied by a 
change of grammatical meanings Possessive* The same principle applies 
to verbs. See differs from saw by a vowel sound and is accompanied by a 
change of meanings Past Tense. 

Morpheme Clusters 

The complexity and subtlety of BNNE (or any) linguistic structure 
is not accomplished by catenating morphemes indefinitely, but by clustering 
morphemes and subsequent clusters of morphemes according to conventions 
in an increasingly complex hierarchy. 

The simplest morpheme clusters consist of two or three morphemes 
with relatively simple interrelationships. Some clusters are readily 
separated i Noun + Plural ( man-men , girl-girls , tooth-teeth) . Others 
are not so easily described. Some clusters require the investigation 
of linguistic context to complete the description. One class of the latter 
type is the noun-phrase determiner class. 
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Determinate . A determiner introduces a nominal phrase and limits 



the meaning of the following nominal. The analysis of determiners in 
BNNE yielded the following classes of morphemes. 

1. A specificity designation 

(a) Definite 

(b) Indefinite 

2. A proximity designation (for definite only) 

(a) Unspecified (a-proximate) 

(b) Near (proximate) 

(c) Far (nor.'-proximata) 

3. A number designation 

(a) Singular 

(b) Plural 

The term proximity refers to temporal as well as spatial 
relationships (e.g., This time I want to be the child.). 

The clustering of these morphemes is pictured in the following 
diagram. 



Definite Indefinite 







Proximity 








A-proximate 


Proximate 


Non-Proximate 






Singular 


the 


this 


that 


a, any* some, 
every, etc. 


■§ 


j Plural 




these 


them 


some, any, etc. 



Figure 1 

The BNNE Determiner 



The BNNE determiner structure is like that of SB in most respects* 



O 
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The differences from SB have to do with the form of certain determiners. 

For example, the BNNB plural non-proximate form is them (SB t hose ). 

Secondly, there is only one form for the indefinite singular determiner < 

,a /e/. The use of them is a common characteristic of other non-Standard 

English (NE) varieties of Baltimore bpeech. Illustrating examples are 

rather easy to find in the corpora. Some of these follow. 

Definite Approximate 

sg. That's the wrong one. 

pi. That'd be giving you tho points. 

Definite Proximate 

sg. I like this chair. 

This time I want to be the child. 

pi. Don't you got to put all these cards down, 
all these B's on here? 

Definite Non-proximato 

sg. He ain't gonna get t hat one either. 

He got me that time. 

pi. I order you to get them things up, boy. 

Them cards over there is thicker than these. 

Indefinite 

sg. You a good guy. 

You already gave a order on that one, 

I mean a agreement. 

I'm gonna get me a Oriole hat, too. 

Co ahead, pick any one of them. 

You gotta make some agreement, Larry. 

Yep, they was watching every move they made. 

pi. If we hide some marbles, you c'find them, 
you can have them. 
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...and when they shoot any marbles out of the pot, 
we'll pick them up and put them in our pockets. 

The /d/ segment of the definite determiners has been observed in 
New fork speech by Labov (1964).* In BNNE and SE connected speech, /d/ 
in the initial position is commonly lost or assimilated to the previous 
consonant: e.g., what 1 s this Chwes'slsl, cause this (boy) fk^ez'zl^ , 

shove them C'sevdcmJ, put this £p vt 1 tls] *w fp^vf 1 dlsj . 

Nouns . The analysis of BNNE nouns discloses the following classes 
for morphemes. 

1. Class 

(a) Count nouns (designated for number) 

(b) Mass (not specified for number) 

2. Number 

(a) Singular 

(b) Plural (see Appendix A, pp. A-1FF. for more specific 

information relative to noun plural formation.) 

3. Possession 

The following diagram pictures the configuration of morphemes: 





count 




ma 80 




Unmodified 


Possessive 




Unmodified 


Possessive 


singular 


man 


man* 




water 


water* 


plural 


men 


men* 









Figure 2 
The BNNE Noun 



•The possessive morpheme i3 rarely formed by the usual SE 
suffix z2.‘ Possession is indicated rather by the positioning 
of a noun before a second noun accompanied by a N/ otress pattern. 
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Examples are plentiful. Under the category of count nounss 



Singular 

...you gotta have a half a marble . 

I almost busted that boy head . 

The girl name was Billy. 

Singular Possessive 

She pushed her hueband — Penblope husband — right in 
the water. 

George cards was in a different place. 

\ / 

When she came out, she had that lady diamond right in 
her hand. 

What your mother name then? Give him your mother name. 
Then she stole $5»000 from her hueband bank. 

Plural 

You tell everyone to put their feets in, and you say like 
this, "Tarzan was in a tree and he fell out." 

He said, "If you got but two hands you can do it." 

I know what every last one them numbers is. 

You got so sharp eyes on you, you know. 

Plural Possessive 

I can look at the people cards, can't I? 

Sometime they call him the marble king — when they win 
all the people marble, they call him the marble king. 

Hass Nouns 

You don't have to come straight home from school if you 
wear your hair the way I want you to. 

Hey, George, don't take too much money ~ 

You better go downstairs and drink some w ater . 

Pronouns . The pronoun can function as a phrase constituents in a 

prepositional phrase as the object of the preposition (to them), noun 
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phrase as a possessive attributive (agr house), compound noun phrase as 
a head {me and George). Pronouns car. be clause constituents and fill 
the subject, direct object, indirect object, predicate nominative, or 
the possessive nominal slots. 

The analysis of 3NNE pronouns isolated the following classes of 
morphemes. 

1. A number designation 

(a) Singular 

(b) Plural 

2. A person designation 

(a) First person 

(b) Second person 

(c) Third person 

3. A gender designation (for third person singular only) 

(a) Masculine 

(b) Feminine 

(c) Neuter 

There is a fourth formal class which designates the grammatical 
slot in which the pronoun functions, a case designation. A complete array 
of these case forma follows: 

He likes cats, (subject) 

Cats like him , (direct object) 

People give him stray cats, (indirect object) 

He bought himself a Siamese, (reflexive indirect object) 

Cats just 8e em to come to him , (object of preposition) 

That Persian is his favorite cat. (possessive attributive) 

Every cat you see around here is his. ( possessive nominal) 
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The following chart shows how the morphemes cluster and the BNNB 
forme for the specified clusters. 











Attributive 




Subject 


Object 


Reflexive 


1 


2 


SINGULAR 












1st person 


I 


oe 


(myself) 


my 


mine 


2nd person 


you 


you 


yourself 


you(r) 


yours 


3rd person 
masculine 


he 


him 


hisself 


his 


his 


3rd person 
feminine 


she 


her 


(herself) 


her 


(hers) 


3rd person 
neuter 


it 


(it) 


(itself) 






PLURAL 












1st person 


we 


(us) 


(ourself) 


our 


(ours) 


2nd person 


you all 


(you all) 




(you alls) 




3rd person 


they 


thorn 


themself 


thei(r) 


(theirs) 



Figure 3 

The BNNB Pronouns 

() indicates that examples of this fora were 
not found in the corpora. 



There is one major fora which is not found in general SEi the 
second person plural you all , which is also characteristic of Standard 
Southern speech. One variety of English spoken by Baltimore whites 
with origins in Eastern Virginia has the second person plural fora rouse 
(/yuwe/ or /yuwi/) as in Where l.s youse going? . What time will rouse be 



CTNN examples are presented by functional slot. 

Subject Object 

i want Anthony to play me. 1 know he can't beat me. 



You in the tenth grade. 

He in the tenth grade. 

It don't be open on Monday. 
We were scared. 

Y'all gonna play with us? 



I betcha I could beat you though. 
You could a ordered hia . 

They made that way. 



Y'all gonna play ua ? 



I heard you all . 



They wanted it to break 



You ehuffle them up? 



Indirect Object 



Maaa ain't gonna give oe no whippin' . 

You better go buy you some clothes, boy. 
You gave hlo twenty points right there. 
We ain't gonna give *eq nothin'. 



You shouldn't a done this to jge. 
Show you what I 'a gonna do to you . 
Don't whisper nothin' to £ig. 

Bof of us got eero. 

I beat both of y$u ell . 

We asked you on all of 'ea . 



(a) Subject Iterative 

I say, "go look for it yourself ." 

(b) Direct Object) 

And he took and blindfold hlsself . 

You better go downstairs and cool yourself off. 

(c) Indirect Object i 

You got yourself a deal. 

I 'a gonna get a Oriole hat. 



Object of Preposition 



Reflexive 



(d) Object of Preposition 



3oye always want to be on a teao by theaself . 

You take it for yourself . 

Veil, you let him talk for hlaself . 

Possessive Attributive 

Then r»y mother took and put on her Jacket and rushed out 
the house. 

I order you to do your homework. 

And then Casper turned back to hie normal self. 

...and when he shoot any marbles out of the pot, we'll 
pick thorn up and put them in our pockets. 

They had to get back in the window turn back to their 
normal self. 

Possessive Nominal 

Let's see what min e say. 

Put yours down, boy. 

So he 1 s got a agree on his , right? 

Adverbs . Adverbs modify verbs, verb phrases, whole predicates, 

whole clauses, and nouns ( usually following the nount The nan downstairs ...). 

2 

There ere four genera) classes of adverbs in SB according to broad 
meaning! emphatic adverbs, manner adverbs, temporal adverbs, and locative 
adverbs. Each class has distributional characteristics. 

Emphatic adverbr emphasise a statement or express a reservation. 

Oleaaon cites always , usually , certainly as common emphatic adverbs. His 
characterisation of emphatic adverbs is not complete enough to use as i9. 

The Justification for classifying always and usually as emphatic adverbs 
is in question. A more reasonable designation is temporal since these 
adverbs deal with one aspect of time description (i.e., restriction in 
times never vs. usually va. always . ). 
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Gleason's defining criterion is purely distributional, that is, the 
emphatic adverb precedes the verb or auxiliary (when present). Given 
this syntactic criterion, there is no control on the homogeneity of the 
class. Homogeneity can be more nearly approximated by culling out obvious 
temporal, locative, and manner adverbs vhich leavee a reduced class of 
emphatic adverbs. BNNB examples of emphatio adverbs follow. 

But you still beat. 

You better not tear it. 

It's really me against Larry. 

These examples precede the verb. A group of clause-final adverbs 
performs the emphatic function as well. 

He ain't gonna get that one anyway . 

I'd rather be parent anyhow . 

He ain't gjiu a get none nohow . 

I didn't break no order either . 

You better not open your mouth neither . 

Manner adverbs answer questions containing how . 

Don't read so slow . 

I'm gonna play it cool today. 

Hie cards wasn't arranged too good . 

The relative manner adverb appears with a catenative verb construction. 

You don't know how to play good enough. 

Temporal adverbs answer questions containing when . Teaporal adverbs 
designate various tine parameters. One group of temporal Adverbs fixes 
a point in time. 

I'm gonna play It cool today , 

I wanna play you now . 
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Another group designates time up until a point X. 

1 ain't said nothing yet . 

He still haven't caught up with me, though. 

Ve already played. 

Yet and s till occur with negative constructions, already with positive. 
The former are mutually exclusive in that vet occurs clause-final, still 
pre-verbal , 

Another dimension is restriction in time. Never/ ever indicates 
complete restriction. 

He never want to lose them points. 

They didn't never know that she was stealing all that stuff. 
Nobody ever beat me. 

Always Indicates complete unrestriction. 

I know you bad, cause you always bad. 

Several adverbs Indicate partial reatriotion in time. 

Sometimes you get them hot. 

He don* t beat him often . 

The relative temporal adverb is often used, 

When you say it, say "for instance" so I know. 

Locative adverbs are answers to questions containing where . 

This go here . Kal. 

1 been outside playing. 

If you come straight home from school. 

I can't get too close to him. 

The interrogative and relative locative adverb where is common. 

Where's the dog at? 

You're telling where to look at. 
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A fifth type of adverb might be called an adverb of degree. These 
adverbs anaver questions containing hqw much . 

I ain't help him none . 

He brag too much . 

Ad.lectives . Adjectives mor.ify nours. The two syntactic environments 
in xhich BNMS adjectiveo occur are the attributive position of a noun 
phrase and the absolute position (as a subject complement) in a clause. 

The adjective can stand alone or it may be intensified or limited. 

Adjectives in attributive position follow, including examples with 
intensifies and limiters. 

All these little guys Jump the big guys. 

He got different cardi, don't he? 

He a friendly i^host. 

Don't take too much money. 

They take off 82 many points. 

Ke and him take boys real big . 

Following are examples of the adjective in absolute position, some 
with intensifies and limiters. 

You slick , boy. 

Anthony ain't naughty . 

...they is young . . . 

Like if they be wrong , we pick up a stick and beat them. 

A hudgy marble is real fat . 

It's too cold . 

Birdaan ain't _so good . 

He dust bad . 

Adjectives are modified to indicate degree As in S5, there are 







comparative (adjective + -e£l more + adjective) and superlative (adjective 
+ -eatj the most + adjective) degrees. 

There was this old house over there. 

Two older brothers. 

My parents is older than you are. 

I'm the first oldest . . . 

That's a good deal, man. 

It might be a better place to sleep. 

I'm the best ecorek eeper. 

Modifiers . BKNB has a group of modifiers traditionally called adverbs* 
though formal characteristics do not justify this inclusion. 

Gleason^ has noted four types i intensifies* limiters* sentence 
introducers/sentence connectors* and a nameless class consisting of 
not and there . 

Intensifies modify adjectives and adverbs* but not verbs. BNNE 
examples with an adverb arei 

Don't read so slov. 

I got ay head mighty far* George... 

...you cheat ^ much. 

I bet your aero point's right there. 

Intensifiers differ from adverbs in that adverbs occur in absolute 
position. Intensifiers do not. 

He's slov . 

•He's e<£. 

Examples with an adjective follow. 

It's cold. 

I'm bei ig very nice to you. 
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You got so sharp eyes on you, you know. 

As with adverbs, BNNE adjectives occur in absolute position while 
intonsifiers do not. 

It's cold . 

*It's very. 

Limiters modify phrases of all kfnds. Common limiters are only . 

Just, even . BNNE examples ar»i 

Only way you'll beat is put me out... 

Peewee only got one. 

I only could wink one eye. 

He say he don't want nobody to touch it. Not even type on it. 

I Jjist did like that. 

I'm dust telling them. 

He just now said it. 

There ain't no mother and father, dust the parents. 

Common SS sentence introducera/eentence connectors are neverthelese . 
however end furthermore . There are no BNNE examples in the corpora. 

Gleason's four th class consists of the items n^i. and there (not the 
locative adverb). The class does not seem well-motivated, but eerves rather 
as a match all for fall-out from the other classes. Not is treated in 
the section on BNNE negation (p. 

There is a semantically empty clause introducer in SB. There is 
r’vely used in BNNE. A common BNNB functional equivalent to there is 

By semantically empty is meant that there doe9 not refer to a previous 
noun phrase and does not by itself have a semantic referent. The followir^ 
examples are representative of BNNE. 

It ws9 a show on named "Flipper. " 
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It was this outlaw. . . 



When — it was a fire — and, he went up there, and it was 
a little baby In the fire. ££ was a house on fire and the 
little baby was in there. 

Verba . The BNNB verb forms provide an interesting picture by comparison 
with SB, the most notable differences being l) the absence of a third 
pereon singular form of the BNNE finite verb in the present tense (e.g., 

Vhat do that mean?), 2) the absence in BNNE of an Auxiliary be/copul a 
form in present tense with certain subjects, 3) the partial lose or 
complete absence of the auxiliary have in present relative! past 
constructions, and 4) the existence of a single past tense form of the 

Auxiliary Ve/ Cot>ula ( the BNNE preferred form is i was.... You was .. ., 

. i 

Ve was ...). The following diagram presents these differences more clearly. 

Present Past 

2ag. leg. 2sg. 





BASE 


lag. 
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3sg. 


3sg, pi, 


Process 


Participle 
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do 
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Figure 4 
The BNNE Verb 

** B§. has different significance in SB and BNNS. 
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These differences will be further explained in 
the description of the 7erb phrases (p. 45ff.). 



The base and present forms of the four types of BNNB verbs are es 
follows. 

1. Main Verb ! go 

How cone you do it that way? 

What we gonna do with that? 

4 

Do that taste good? 

4 

Birdman don*t play so good. 

2. Auxiliary ..e/Copula 

I'm gonna £e mean. 

Let ae be the parent. 

It be half a marble. You split it in half. 

Verb > Copula Jji present tense . 

I 'a a rag nan, you know. 

5 

You a bad boy. 

Re the Shi Id. ** 

Alexander Mundy the best. 

Tha t'j the game. 

The above paradigm shows that there is not always a copula form in 
the present tense. The first person singular subject fora is invariable 
as in I 'a a rag a an . For the rcaainder of the paradigm, absence and presence 
of the copula is predictable by phonological conditioning. Central to the 
conditioning process are hypothetical, underlying foras of the Auxiliary be/ 
Copula for second and third person singular« and plural subjects. 



Monosyllabic subjects which end in a vowel have a eero copula marker 



contracted form of the underlying form is, followed by phonological simplifi- 
cation of ftsl to [s] . 

In two cases ending in neither a stop consonant nor a vowel ( these, this) , 
it is theorized that the contracted form of is (-s) merges with the final 
sound of the preceding word, here the subject (This a trick .). The final 
sibilant is sometimes lengthened, a common occurrence also in SE rapid 
speech, ( This is a trick [dlsie’t rlkj) and sometimes it is not, (This a 
trlok [dlae't h rlk]). 

Verba l Justification for positing underlying forms . The preceding 
statements assume that there are Auxiliary be/Copula forms underlying the 
speaker's performance and thut the specific form he uses is shaped with 
regard to the phonological environment of its potential occurrence, 

Two contrasting groups of utterances indicate the existence of two 
different underlying forms in constructions where the copula is commonly 
lost. One group has a third person singular subject and the other has 
second person singular or plural subjects. 

Following interrogative pronouns or noun phraeea the copula is 
form appears either in its full form or its contracted form (-a). The 
examples under b. below vith third person singular subjects show this 
pattern. In a., where the subjects are second person singular, the copula 
is not indicated overtly. The underlying are form of the copula is completely 
absent in the Identical enviror*ent where an underlying Xl would be realised 
as HB. 

a. What you doin, boy? {phonologlcally C*atjuw7, not *[wetsyuw])» 
Vhlch way you starting? 

Vhers them cards 1 gave you? Where them cards? 
flow you all gonna get out there? 
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b. What 'a your nane? What ie your name? I asked you vhat io 

your name? 

/ 

What is it? 

What kind of machine is this? 

Where's the lady at? 

In summary, this evidence points to the existence of three underlying 
Auxiliary be/Copula markers (including the mb marker for first person 
singular). 

Verba l Other syntactic constructions manifest cocula marking process . 
Forms of the copula are found in other syntactic configurations, such as 
l) the initial constituent in a question, and 2) the final constituent 
in an embedded clause, In utterances where the copula is emphasised) the 
full Xl form is found accompanied by emphatic stress. 

Questions with copula as the initial constituent are numerous. Some 
examples arei 

Ie that right? Is you Oreenaan? 

Ain't no twenties, is it? 

Ain't it the prairie wind that blow you down? 

On the uther hand, questions which might be considered the same type 
have no Auxiliary j g/ Copula marker. 

We gonna get paid today? 

1h»t we comia the week after next? 

She the parent? 1 mean, she the child? 

They Diane's? 

This the last we playln? 

One point of view is that the above exaaples are questions formed by 
using question intonation with the statement syntactic order. One example 
hints that then is a distinct question word order. 



That me? 



If this wore That * a me?, the interpretation that intonation is the 
only indication of the question would be justified. As a corollary, the 
immediately preceding examples could also be viewed as questions marked 
only by intonation. The absence of in That me? however indicates a 
different underlying pattern! underlying initial is which 1 b liable to 
loss. The preceding examples are ambiguous with regard to these two 
interpretations in contrast to That me ? which is not ambiguous. Further 
examples of this non-ambigunus form are needed, however, to make a stronger 
case for the hypothesis. 

A number of examples have the copula as the final constituent in 
embedded clauses of Clause Types VIII He is here . ; IX He is good . ; 
and X He _is ji football player . 

I told you how Alexander Mundy is . 

Ain't you gonna look at them so you know where they is? 

Ik embedded clauses with no inversion, absence or presence of the copula 
ie governed by the same principles which determine the shape of the initial 
paradigm. 

You supposed to... see what .is the highest point. 

Everybody know you _ a lady. 

I bet your zero point's right there. 

Larry say he _ Birdman. 

Some examples of the stressed copula are the followings 
/ 

You is, her. 

/ 

Hey, George, who i£ you? 

/ 

Whose is they? 

Verba l Uninflected finite - 'be' marks a distinctive B1INE morpho- 
logical category . Uninflected Auxiliary be/Copula is used as a finite 
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verb and is one of the most noted aspeots of NNE. It is a regular feature 
of BNNE. 

There are some pseudo-examples of finite be. These are thought 
to occur as the result of the loss of an underlying will us the result 
of co-occurring adverbials. The following are considered to be instances 
of loss of will . 

I be the child this time . 

You be child next game . 

Then we be going home? 

The adverbials make the A-temporal meaning^ (associated with the 
finite - be, construction) highly unlikely. 

The occurrence of certain adverbs with be is the most reliable feature 
for identifying finite be constructions as well as for the interpretation 
of its meaning. Finite-be may indicate repetition, recurrence (or potential 
occurrence), but it always indicates that no specific time designation 
is intended, hence the term A-temporal. Examples with adverbials are as 
fallows: 

When I be mad and the teacher — One person be bad, I 
be mad at the teachers because teacher punish the whole 
class sometime for one person. 

Sometimes . when I be home, and I be doin my homework... 

And me, Jimmy, we always be the father. Nobody else don't 
be the father. 

Bvervtime we be outside playin a game and somebody been out... 

Common adverbs occurring with finite-be are never , always , sometimes , 
and every timo . Sometimes and evervtime often co-occur with when or if . 
Adverbs which inhibit the use of finite-be are once, one time , one night , 
etc., and last night , last week , etc., all denoting specific time. 
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Some finite-bo forme appear with no adverb. 
I be Alexander Mundy. 

It be a half a marble. 



* 



They be eo mad they just want to start up a fight. 

3» Auxiliary *have r ' 

Have occurs in a number of grammatical constructions in different 
forms. These forms represent degreed of contraction on a ecale from full 
form to 0 . The contraction of Auxiliary have is determined primarily by 
its syntactic position. Following a modal auxiliary, the reduced form a 
is most common. 

If I would a had eight there... 

You could a ordered him. 

This reduction is also common in SE. 

Preceding a participial form of the main verb, BNNE commonly loses 
any trace of the Auxiliary have . 

What I done wrong? 

I never been to a basketball game. 

All he been doin is sittin around... I been outside playin. 

It is likely that someone would question this interpretation of the 
above constructions. In any case, the following example eeem3 to greatly 
strengthen the case for an underlying have . 

And Larry, he never beat me. Irving haven't and Peewee 

haven 't either. 

Verbs : Is ' have ' .a part of BNNB structure? The presence of Auxiliary 

have in the grammatical structure of NNE has been questioned on several 
occasions. The argument usually takes this forms since NHE is a 
consistent, self-contained speech variety, one cannot generalize for BflNE 
from SE. For example, since have precedes a participle in SE, a participle 
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with no finite preceding it in BNNE need not mean that BNNE has an underlying 
have which has subsequently been lost. 

The logic of this argument ie sound. Yet it is on the basis of 
internal structure that the Baltimore data seem to lead in the direction 
of positing an underlying form of the auxiliary preceding the participle 
(e.g. , the example above under Auxiliary have preceding a participle.) 

The phonetic composition of the auxiliary does make it very unstable 
in connected speech: fh} is commonly lost in BNNE (You afta go now ), and \y] 
is easily assimilated or lost. This observation is by no means conclusive. 

On the basis of a further observation, however, the underlying form seems 
more justified. This further bit of information is that the negativized 
form of the auxiliary occurs often enough in two forms for one to realize 
that it is not just ar occasional borrowing from SE, but rather that it 
is a consistent structural feature of BNNE. 

He still haven’t caught up with me, though. 

I haven't been doing much but fixing my bike. 

A second negative form of have (i.e., ain't) has a number of examples.' 
The difference between ain't + Participle and haven't + Participle has 
no meaning change associated with it. Ain't is, incidentally, the more 
common varient. 

I ain't broke no agreement . 

That ain't come on yet. It comes on Fridays. 

We ain't agreed on it yet. 

I ain't never seen them before. 

4. Modal ban* 

Examples of modal auxiliaries follow. 
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You lucky you can change. 



Can we go out later than ten o'clock? 

You can 't say one word. 

But they can't beat me. 

The paat forme of the four types of verba are as follows (from p.26). 

1. Main Verb ? did 

I Just did like that. 

We already did that one. 

I didn 't know what they did . 

2. Auxiliary 'bef'Copula : was 

And I waa nice to you. 

You waa on this one and this one. 

It was about Casper the Friendly Ghost. 

We didn't see all of it. We was downstairs. 

They was already on there. 

My mother and them was in the living room so they couldn't 
hear. 

3 • Auxiliary Wye* : 'had 7 

Her husband had gave her 11,000 dollars to buy this yellow 
dress. 

...everywhere he go, his father had been there... 

It waa Thursday. Yeah, Thursday, cause my brothers had 
went to Boy Scout. 

All the fire had gone cause they saw him. 

4. Modal (could here is not strictly Past in meaning). 

He aaked me could he change, and I told him he couldn 't. 

Y'all said that y'all could go out Saturday night, but I 
said y'all couldn 't. 

Couldn 't nobody else beat me though. 

The process forms are found only with the BNNE main verb and the 
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Auxiliary be/Copula (p. 26). Examples follow. 

1. Main Verb ? doing 

I ain’t doing' like George did. 

All he been doing is sitting around. 

Sometime i when I be doing something, and my mother Bee me 
doing it. . . 

2. Auxiliary be/Copula 

I'm being very nice to you. 

The partlclnal forms are represented by examples from the BNNE 
main verb and the Auxiliary be/Copula (p. 26), Examples follow. 

1. Main Verb : done 

What I done wrong? 

How could I a done that? 

She always was happy when she'd done it. 

2. Auxiliary ^e/Copula : been 

I been outside playing. 

George hasn’t been practicing. 

I haven't been doing much but fixing my bike. 



Footnotes 



^William Labov, The Social Stratification of English in Hew York 
City (Washington D.C.: Center for Applied LinguiBtTc0J7 _ 1966 , pp. 244-265. 

^H.A. Gleason, Jr., Linguistics and English Grammar (Hew York: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965), pp. 129-152. 

3 

Gleason, Ibid, pp. 129-152. 

4 

Due to a lack of further examples of lexical do with the third 
person singular subject, the auxiliary do is used to illustrate the lack 
of agreement in BHNE. 

5 

The inclusion of these examples in the paradigm is justified on the 
basis of related constructions: He not a bad boy . . Anthony ain’t naughty .. 

You ain’t the parent . , You a naughty bo f y./ ~Yes . you is . 

^The term A - temporal is borrowed from Marvin Lof lin who used it in 
various working papers at C.A.L.. The phenomenon of HHE be is discussed 
widely in various sources: e.g. , Fasold, Ralph V. "Tense and the Form 

BE in Black English, " Sociolinguistics Program, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Unpublished Paper* 

7 

See Appendix, p» A-I6ff. for further information relative to tho 
design of instructional materials. 

^This ain’t is not the one associated with SE di dn't (e.g., I ain’t 
see the game .) or the one associated with SE aren't71sn't (You ain't the 
best player , or You ain't gonna beat me . ) . It appears that ain't can 
serve as a generalize! negative auxiliary and copula, the differences 
between constructions being the form of the main verb following the 

I ain't said*** 

I ain't say. .. 

I ain't saying. .. 

I ain't no baby. 
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HIGHER LEVEL GRAMMATICAL UNITS AND STRUCTURES 



Phrase Types 

Proceeding from the description of lower level grammatical units 
to moro complex, the next level encountered is the phrase level. The 
designation of a phrase level indicates a range of structures along a 
continuous scale of complexity. 

There are several types of phrases in BNNE which can be conveniently 
described in terms of typological frameworks of the kind which Gleason 
has set up for the noun phrase. 

The Noun Phrase . The typology for the English noun phrase (NP) is 
distributional. Each NP has a head (a noun) and the functional slots to 
the right and the left of the head are numbered consecutively: plus to 
the right and minus to the left. For example, to the left are the N-l, 
N-2...N-6 slots. To the right are the N+l and N+2 slots. A simple code 
number is assigned to each slot. The code numbers simplify the classification 
of phrase tokens. 

The NP typology is as follows!* 



Clause 

Prede- Deter- Read Prep. 

terminer miner Numeral Ad.1...» Ad.i. Noun Noun Adverb Phrase 

Slots N-6 N-5 N-4 N-3 N-2 N-l N N+l N+2 



Code: 



0 



1 



2 3 4 5 



6 7 



only the three mean. ..old boxer dogs there in the yard 



BNNE NP tokens were assigned a code reference number. This number 



O 
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was made up of the code digit(s) corresponding to the functional Blot(e) 
which were filled for a given HP token. For example, tho boy is a 1, all 
these cards ia a 01, and this old house over there is a 146. Examples of 
the various NP types are listed according to their code numbern, 

0. Predeterminer + Head 

Ain't no mother and father, .lust parents . 

1. Determiner + Head 

I’m waiting for a answer . 

He telling the answers . 

Where them cards I gavo you? 

You gotta make some agreement . Larry. 

I ain’t got no wedding . 

2. Numeral + Head 

Peewee got two zeros . 

That don't hurt me ope bit . 

...her husband had gave her 11,000 dollars to buy this 
yellow dress. 

5/4. Adjective + Head 

But they waan' t good parents . 

You in bad shape . 

He thought they was real ghoa's . 

5. Noun + Head 

This is cattle country . 

6. Head + Adverbial (no examples) 

7. Head + Prepositional Phrase 

He didn't put none of those things on. 

01. Predeterminer + Determiner + Head 
He obeyed all the orders . 
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Don' t give mo all then O'a . 

02. Predeterminer + Numeral + Head 

There's only one thing I don't like about this— ... 
If you got but two hands you can do it. 

03. ~06. (No examples) 

07. Predeterminer + Head + Prepositional Phrase 

We read all kinds of comic books in school. 

12. Determiner + Numeral + Head 

But that's twenty and you give away the zero points . 
. . .and these three people , they is young. . . 

13. Determiner + Adjective (l) + Head 

Bof of us got the same thing on each side . 

14. Determiner + Adjective ( 2 ) + Head 

That's a good deal . 

These the new style . 

I ' m the best scorekeeper . 

15. Determiner + Noun + Head 

I'm a rag man , you know. 

I get that dog point , you know. 

I'm gonna get me a Oriole hat , too. 

16. Determiner + Head + Adverbial 

I get the points over here . 

What's the name of that street down there? 

(A. What's number ten?) That one right there . 

17. Determiner + Head + Prepositional Phrase 

(What did you see?) £ piece of white paper . 

I don't like them kind of glasses . 
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23. /24. Numeral + Adjeotive + Head 



Two older brothers . 

I have twenty-five more points . 

25. - 27. (No examples) 

34. Adjective + Adjective + Head 

0 there you are you little naughty boy . 

012. - 013. (No examples) 

014. Predeterminer + Determiner + Adjective + Head 

Just £ plain doctor? 

They start playing all that bad music . 

015. - 016. (No examples) 

017. Predeterminer + Determiner + Head + Prepositional Phrase 
I’m gonna order you all the rest of the way . 

Just my brother in law . 11.1.12' LK 

123. - 128. (No examples) 

124. Determiner + Numeral + Adjective (2) + Head 

... His three bad brothers , they always mess something up. 

134. Determiner + Adjective + Adjective + Head 

"Doctor, I’m madly in love with this nice beautiful girl ." 

135. (No examples) 

136. Determiner + Adjective + Head + Adverb 

We went to the same bridge where those people went at . 

137. (No examples) 

145. Determiner + Adjective (2) + Noun + Head 

1 think Prank was gonna be _a great baseball player . 

She say could they have a big cocktail party for all their 
friends. 
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146. Dotcmin^r + Adjective (?) + Head + Adverbial 

There was this old house over there . 

147. Determiner + Adjective (2) + Head + Prepositional Phrase/Clause 

This the last game we get? 

A little boy on his tricycle came in. 

Some BNNE constructions do not fit tha typology. One such construction 
is illustrated by the three examples following! 

I know what every last one them numbers is. 

You get one them other chairs you can’ts wheel around like 

that, cause you cheatin. 

It be a half .a marble. 

In these examples, the meaning is clear. All three are similar to 
SE constructions which have the preposition of. Most likely the speed of 
articulation affects the loss of the labiodental spirant and the elision 
of the vowel, since the first two examples were uttered very rapidly. In 
the third example, the phonological environment is suspected of bringing 
about this loss: word-final £f] is homorganic with tvJ <£• This reduction 

is also common in other English dialects. 

A second group of structures called M noun-phrase-like structures 
2 

which lack head nouns* ' does not fit the typology. Several types of these 
structures were found in BNNE (most are also found in SE). 

But I’m gonna take off all the fifteen . 

Let the m two play. 

He the youngest . 

They my sister’s . 

BNNE, like SE, has compound NP structures which consist of two heads 
Joined by a conjunction (usually and ). The heads may be pronouns or nouns 
or a mixture of the two. 
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Compound BNNB phrases in which all heads are pronouns always use 

the object font, regardless of the phrase's function in the olauss, even 

though ERNE differentiates the form of the pronoun used in the subject 

slot and the object slots I, know he can't beat 

When they leave, me and you gonna play and I bet you 
I ha at. 

I thought you were Just talkin about ^e and you . 

Some ERNE compound phrases consist of a pronoun and a noun (usually 
a name) or a NP. As with the previous type of compounds, pronouns appear 
only in the object case. Three subtypes of compounds follow. 

A. Pronoun + Name 

O.K. He and Larry playin'. 

Hr. t old me and Ceorse come down to the center. 

B. Pronoun ♦ NP 

...and den he was goin* out, him and his family , they was 
goin* out... 

. . .fi« and this boy was fight in' j ge and fi little txpy . 

Don' t you remember when £& and my cousin Jimmy came And 
he von me? 

Sometimes, fie gg fig brother»ln-lawa and fig brother , 
and we go outside. Ve play baseball sometimes... 

C. Nsme/Noun Phrase 4- Pronoun 

Last night, ve was in bed playin', my mother and them 
vra in the livin' room so they couldn't hear... 

Ogaflfig and them , they e'poeed to have been on a... 

...so be jut fred and Barney and his wife an 1 them up to 
the moon. 

The examples under C. Illustrate a construction characterise! as a 
a collective. A paraphrase of the firet example might be "my mother and 
a group of aseorted people (closely associated in some way, as through 
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friendship of familial ties) were in the living room so they couldn't 
hear.. ." 

The Ad.lective Phrase . The adjective phrase typology has fever 
functional slots than the NP typology, end hence, fever possible types 
of adjective phrases. The typology is as follows: 





Predeterminer 

(Limiter) 


Degree 

(intensified 


Head 


Specification 


Slot! 


A-2 


A-l 


Adj. 


A+l 


Codei 


0 


1 


m 


2 




just 


too 


high 


for me 



bNNE examples of various types are listed under appropriate code 
numbers. 

0. Predeterminer + Head 

He just bad. 

1* Degree + Head 

Kan, that makes me so sick . 

Birdman ain't so good . 

You said 'no' too many times. 

He gettin' kinds bad . 

But you 122 1&1&/ I* 0 ** 

2. Head ♦ Specification 

1 got more than you . 

Hot older than f*. 

01. • 02. (Ho examples) 



O 
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12. (No examples) 

012. (No examples) 

The adjective phrase functions as a subject complement of a Clause 
Type IX (just as an adjective can function as a complement). 

He .lust bad . 

That’d be too many . 

I'm too happy . 

The adjective phrase functions as attributive of the head noun in 
a noun phrase. 

This is a brand new silver diamond coat. 

Me and him take boys real big . 

They take off so many points. 

You got eo sharp eye on you, you know. 

The Adverb Phrase . The adverb phrase typology is as simple as the 
adjective phrase. It appears as follows! 





Predeterminer 

(Limiter) 


Degree 

(intenaifier) 


Head 


Specification 


SlOtt 


Av-2 


Av-1 


Av 


Av+1 


Codet 


0 


1 


- 


2 




only 


very 


lightly 


on the back 



BNNS has the distinction between adjective phrase and adverb phrase, 
but the fillers for the slots in the two types may be the same (the use of 
'good* as adverb as well as adjective). Examples of adverb phrase types 
follow. 

- 4 >- 
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0. Predeterminer + He&d 



He .just now said it. Didn't you 7 
I think I winning so far . 

1. Intensifier + Head 

Birdaan don't play so good . 

I bet your aero point's right there . 

He looked at him real hard . 

I got my head mighty far . George... 

2. Head + Specification 

You don't know how to Play good enough. 

...the dog wae running faster than the girl ... 

I ' 8 trying to tell him good as I could . 

01. - 02. (No examples) 

12. Intensifier + Head ♦ Specification 

I can't get too close £o him . 

You don' t have to come straight home from school . 

You all almost got the same things, see, right acroas 
from each-other . 

Adverbiala . Adverb phrases and prepositional phrases can function as 
a simple adverb (i.e., modify verbs, verb phrases, whole predicates, whole 
sentences, and nouns). Any structure which can function thus is called an 
adverbial. Like adverbs, adverb phrases and prepositional phrases can modify 
olauses in different ways. 

There are no examples of emphatic adverbiale of the adverb phrase and 
prepositional phrase type. There are examples, however, of Manner, Temporal, 
and Locative adverbials. 

Manner Adverbial 

She went £as$ like f t rocket . 
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. , . the dog was running fa 9 ter than the girl . . . 



I's trying to tell him good aa I could . 

Only wav you'll beat is put me out... 

His cards wasn't arranged too good . 

Temporal Adverbial 

He dust now said it. 

I think I winning £0 far . 

Two can do it at a time . 

It don't be open ££» Monday . 

You be child next game . 

I went to school and I used to come home every day . 

I can't go swimming no more . 

Ve went to Port Smallwood £ few times . 

Locative Adverbial 

Your shoulder in.fl£ way . 

I never lived on £ farm. 

1 got ay head mighty far . George. 

You all almost got the same things* see, right across 
fron each other . 

I can't get to$ close to him . 

The Verb Phrase . As has been seen from the preceding description* 
verb stems (including auxiliaries) can be changed in form and meaning in 
relatively few waye. 

Changes in meaning 10*0 the result of systematic changes in form. But* 
in a hierarchy* stems and markere are further combined syntactically into 
fused units. The sum of these verb fueed units constitutes the BHNS verb 
phrase. The verb phreae (designated VP forthwith) coneiete of sub-structures 
which contribute to its complexity and subtlety. The complexity is great 
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enough such that description of the entire VP is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

The first sub-structure is the system of form-ueanlng covariances in 
the VP. The second is the system of c&tenative constructions. A third 
is the modal auxiliaries. 

3 

Sinco the form-meaning covariance is most basic to the VP, it is 
considered first. Following that, BNNE catenative constructions are 
described. 

Form-meaning covariances in the BNNE verb phrase . BNNE verb phrases 
have three parameters of form-meaning covariances Temporality, Voice, and 
Aspect. Each is subdivided in several ways. 

Temporality includes Temporal (i.e., designated for time) and A-teraporal* 
(i.e., time not specified) categories. The A-temporal eubcategory la 
distinctive in BNNE. In SE, a meaning roughly equivalent to the NNE 
A-temporal is indicated by the same form designating present tense (SEi 
I'm writing a letter now. IJjn always writing letters.). In BNNE, the 
meaning difference is indicated in the verb phrase (BNNE« IJ[m writing a 
letter now. I always be writing letters.). 

Tne A-tenporal category ie undifferentiated. 

The Temporal category subdivides into Primary time and Relative time. 
Relative time is often referred to traditionally as the perfect . 

Primary time subdivides into Past and Present. Relative time subdivides 
into Past Relative and Present Relative. 

Relative time designations subdivide further by virtue of three aspects, 
tentatively designated Process, Complete, and Potential. Any one aspect, 
any combination of two, or all three aspects generate seven potential 
relative time designations. 



A schematic diagram may help to clarify the category relationships. 



The numbors in parentheses are explained below. 






\ 




The diagram la partly descriptive and partly predictive for BNNB 
since not all categories have attested examples. BNNE examples fit this 
framevorkt however! with no apparent contradictions. The following hypothetical 
examples are listed to clarify the diagram. The numbers accompar\ylng the 
examples correspond to the numbers in the diagram. 

A-Temporal - be eatlngi be. 

Temporal 

Primary Past (l) atej was 

Present (?) eat| -a. ff, (i)s 
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Relative Past Relative 



Present Relative 



Process 


(3) 


was eating; was being 


Conplete 


(4) 


had eaten; 
had been 


Potential 


(5) 


was gonna eat; 
was gonna be 


•Complete- 

Process 


(6) 


•had been eating; 
•had been being 


•Potential- 

Cospleva 


(7) 


•was gonna (a) 
eaten; 

•was gonna (a) 
been 






would (a) eaten; 
would (a) been 


•Potential- 

Process 


(8) 


•was gonna be eating; 
•was gonna be being 


•Potentlal- 

Coaplete- 

Process 


(9) 


•was gonna (a) 
been eating; •was 
gonna (a) been 
being 


Process 


( 10 ) 


-a eating; 
-a being 


Complete 


(11) 


(have) eaten; 
(have) been 


Potential 


(12) 


-a gonna eat; 

-■ gonna be 

will eat; will be 


Coaplete- 

Process 


(13) 


(have) been eating; 
(have) been being 


•Potential- 

Coaplete 


(14) 


•-a gonna (a) 
eaten; 

•-a gonna (a) 
been 






•will (a) eaten; 
•will (a) been 


•Potential- 

Process 


(13) 


*-a gonna be 
eating 

*-a gonna be 
. being . 






will be eating; 
will be being 
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Temporal (cont.) 



Relative Present Relative 
(cont.) (cont.) 



•Potential- 

Complete- 

Procsss 



(16) *-m gonna (a) 



been eating] *-m 
gonna (a) been 
being! 




•Categories indicated with an (•) have no examples in ERNE corpora. 
Those examples listed are predicted forms. The status of (a) /©/ 
(reduced form of have ) is uncertain. If lost. an ambiguous structure 



The following form-meaning covariances are consistent throughout the 
preceding paradigm! 



Process « be V-ing 
Complete « (h(a)ve) V-en 
Potential » -«/#/( l)e... gonna 



BNNB examples of the categories follow. 



I beat a game. 

1 Just did like that. 

He .didn't jig nothing wrong. 



I ain't gonna punish him cause he gave me a favor. 
His cards wasn 't arranged too good. 

They a draw. 



He get five. 

How cose you ^ It that way? 
IJA a rag man, you know. 

You a bad boy. 

You not the perent. 




Primary Timet Past'’ 



She ain't do nothing to me. 
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You ain’t the parent. 

He the child. 

Alexander Mundy la the best. 

That *8 the game. 

They ny sister's. 

Relative Timet Past Relative! Proceao 

1 was thinking that you was gonna let me be the parent... 

They had a draw and didn't nobody know they was drawing . 

...the boy went in and his father was chasing the boy. 

Relative Tiaet Past Relative! Complete 

...and everywhere he go his father had been there... 

Her husband had gave her 11,000 dollars to buy this yellow 
dress. 

Then the nan who had did it. . . 

All the fire had gone , cause they saw him. 

I had put oil on them and tried to fix then. . .because I 
had broke his car. 

If you hatl went Tuesday, you would a aav this nan... 

She had threw the ball under a old station wagon... 

They had to nut— aonebody had tools * log and put a head 
there.. . 

Relative Tiaet Past Relative! Potential 

Told you I wasn't gonna do you that way. 

. . .so they gonr* have a fight. 

Relative Tine! Past Relative! Coaplete>Procees (No examples) 

Relative Tiaet Past Relative! Potential«Conplete 

I would a took off seven points right there< 

He would A broke your bones. 

Nobody would j knew the score. 
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You would a flaw this nan. 

Relative Tines Past Relatives Potential-Process (No oxanples) 

Relative Tiices Past Relative! Potential-Coaplete-Process (No examples) 

Relative Times Present Relatives Process 

I’m being very nice to you. 

I ain't doing like Oeorge did. 

He getting kind of bad. 

Anthony trying to be slick. 

Ky neck J ,b stretching . 

And they looking for his son. . . 

0 

Relative Tines Present Relatives Conplete 
I already seen then play. 

I never been to a basketball game. 

And Larry, he never beat ne. Irving haven't and Peevee 
haven't either. 

Soaetines we get out fiv of three. When you been good. 

Re etill haven ' t cau g l ^ up with ne, though. 

1 haven ' t been there elck, but I vent there when I got ay 
leg cut. 

We have n't played each other yet. 

We have n't agreed on these two. 



1 ain't never seen then before. 

1 ain't never played . 

I ain't said nothing yet. 

Tha t ain't coae on yet. It coaes on Fridays. 
We a in't agreed on it yet. 

Relative Tines Present Relatives Potential 

!!.■ gonna be the child next tiae, too. 
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You gonna get out this town and leave him alone. 

...they still chasing him, g onna get his father. 

1 *iP*t gonna be the parent. 

Ain't gonna be no next time. 

Relative Timet Present Relative! Complete-Process 

All he bee p doing ie sitting around... I been outside playing . 

I haven 't been doing much but fixing ®y bike. 

She said, "I'm sorry but ain't nobody by that name been 
living on Stingy Road..." 

Relative Timet Present Relative! Potential-Complete (No examples) 

Relative Timet Present Relative! Potential-Process (No examples) 

Relative Timet Present Relative! Potent ial-Complete-Process (No examples) 
A-temporal 

Ve always b& the father. Nobody elee don't be the father. 

It don't be open on Monday. 

That £e a loudmouth lime. 

They don't hardly never .fee home. 

Sometime when I bo doing something... 

I be doing my homework, ay brother be around looking ..* 

The BNilB Passive Construction . The passive construction ie different 
in fora in BNN8 and SE. !n the BNN8 corpora, there was only one SB passive 
construction. One boy te ling about a television epieode which he had seen 
described the condition of a character. 

He'd been dope' . 

The BNNB passive ie formed by linking a form of get and the participle. 
Thor’ are very few examples of the psssive construction in the corpors so 
It Is possible to list sn exaaple of every variety. They have been divided 
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into classes according to the auxiliary structure of the verb phrase. 

A. Get + Participle 

...Lotta people get killed in bars. 

...so we wait until tomorrow, when I get paid . 

B. Got + Participle 

Everybody thought that Will Sonnett got shot , but it was 
Frank Reynolds. 

And they say that a person got killed on the snow. 

And then my wagon, it got ran over. 

C. Gonna get + Participle 

We gonna get paid today? 

(Wi)ll ftSl + Participle 

But ehe say, if we call her, that sh e 1 11 get fired from 
her jfb. 

D. Getting + Participle 

I heard about a lotta people getting drunk and getting 
killed . 

B. Had got + Participle 

. . .and he had got punched . . , 

...and ehe act like she 'ad .Just got locked in there. 

F. Modal + Get + Participle 

We might get killed on the snow, too. 

Some children cross in the middle of the street and they 
might get hit . 

But they can 't get caught . 

And then you will, so that you can 't get melted again. 

Other 'GET* Constructions . The word get is used in several capacities. 
Get is used one way in the sense of t£ become . 

People get drunk 
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You jjet tired of the old one— same old thing. 

q 

It is Also used in a catenative verb phrase which resembles the 
passive, but differs from i* in that the actor is the grammatical subject. 
I got him trapped . 

They got these mixed up. 

I had to get the chair fixed . 

Your mother said she was gonna get a dog changed for you. 

Another type of catenative has no direct object between get and tho i 
participle. 

' After we get finished doing art, it don't look too too 

good. — — ■ 

Catenative Verb Constructions . Catenative verb constructions in SE 

sre outlined by Gleason.^ Ho prefaces his discussion of clause patterns 

with two verbs, thusi 

Some simple sentences have two verbs: 

He stopped talking . 

Any verb whatever can occur as the last in such 
a series. Only a short list can occur in the 
initial position. The latter verbs are called 
catenatives (PN. W.F. TWADDELL, The English 
Verb Auxiliaries . I960) from the fact that they 
form chains of verbs. Such chains most often 
contain only two verbs, but much longer sequences 
are possible. All but the last must be catenatives 
(312). 

Catenative verb constructions are subclassified by two types of 
features: formal characteristics and transformational capability. On 

thie basis, he separates eleven types of catenative constructions in 
SE. Classes 1-7 are defined by formal characteristics alone. Classes 
8-11 are formally identical to classes 2, 3, 5» and 7, respectively, but 
they have no passive transformation (classes 2, 3, 3, and 7 do). 

BNNB examples exist for most of the catenative verb classes. The 
transformational capacity of BNNE examples must be discussed tentatively 
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at this tine due to the lack of a sufficient quantity of BNKE passive 
constructions* Catenative verb olasses (with BNNE examples) are displayed 
below but no assessment is made of tho transfornational capability. There- 
fore, classes 8-11 have been combined with classes 2, 3, 5, and 7 respectively. 

1. Cntenative Verb to + Verb 

He just want to count the other. 

I juBt had to move up closer. 

I tried to get out ahead and push... 

I started to go to the Civic Center one time... 

2. Catenative Verb + Noun/pronoun Object + Verb 

I let you hav e it. 

Let them two play . 

Mr. II- told me and George come down to the center. 

3* Catenative Verb + Noun/Pronoun Object + to + Verb 

Roberta told me to tell you that she says she was gonna 
get you. 

You ain't even got a shirt to put over your bare back. 

He say he don't want nobody to touch it. 

4. Catenative Verb + Verb + -ing 

Then the bank man came .lumping all in there. 

...then they started telling us ghost stories. 

...he go catching insects and all, like grasshopper, crickets. 

5. Catenative Verb + Noun/Pronoun Object + Verb + -ing 

...and all the girls start screaming, see him coming . 

...we was waiting for him, cause we heard the girls screaming . 

6. Catenative Verb + -en 

People get drunk . 

ifter we get finished doing art, it don't look too good. 
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7. Catenative Verb ♦ Noun/Pronoun Object + Verb + -en 

(Ko BNNE examples: A SE example would bet 

They saw the Rams beate n by two touchdowns.) 

Gleason’s SE typology excludes several BNNE (and SB) constructions 

which otherwise fit the description of catenative. These aret 

You don’t Know how to play good enough. 

And then she get ready to tell , she say . . . 

Vith a minor change in specification, class 3 catenatives could include 

the examples above. 

Modal Auxiliaries . The addition of a modal auxiliary presents new 
aspects of meaning to the verb phrase. 

The subtle meanings facilitated by the modal auxiliaries are difficult 

to describe explicitly. 

/ 

' The modal can in BNNB implies efficacy (capability) and permission. 

I 

You can never beat me, boy. 

Can 't nobody convince you.** 

Z can look at those people cards, can 't I? (ST may ) 

Can I change it? 

Both meanings however preserve the tense of the verb phrase (present). 

The modal could seems more complex. It occurs with the Present 
Relative i Complete fora of verb phrase. 

Row coulfl I a done that? 

You could a ordered him. ' 

The meaning added by could seems to be efficacy. 

Could occurs with the Base fora of the verb, with the meaning added 
being again, efficacy. Vith some degree of consistency, can and could 
indicate Present and Past respectively. 

He asked me could he change and I told him he couldn ’t. 
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•••she co uld run so fast.». 

You couldn 't never win with me, either. 

How come I couldn 't do that, too? 

Couldn 't nobody in there beat me playing, 1 * 

How come 1, couldn't do that , too? is Primary Past, while How come I. can't 
do that, too? is Primary Present. How come _I couldn't ,a done that? is 
Present Relative: Complete. In tho latter example could is a redundant 

tense indicator. In the former two examples, the tense of the construction 
is indicated by the ca n-could opposition. 

The modal will provides an alternative to express the Present Relative: 
Potential. 

Me and him will start. 

You won't agree on nothing. 

The modal will involves potential and intention (i.e, , Me and him intend 
to start.. You don't intend to agree on nothing.) 

The modal would has subtle meanings. Besides indicating potential and 

intention, the modal can bear the tense indication. Examples follow. 

...and he closed back the window so nobody wouldn 't 
oe® him... 11 

The man wouldn 't never get out. 

...the man wouldn 't give him none... 

Would co-occurs with the Present Relative: Complete form of the 
verb phrase. 

Nobody would a knew the score. 

...you'd a got ten points. 

Ho would _a broke your bones. 

I wouldn 't a disagreed on everything. 

The modal should is unpaired in BNNE, as opposed to SB, where shal l 
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and should are related. Should occurs primarily with the Present Relative l 
Complete form of the verb phrase. 

I s hould have ordered you. 

You should a seen what he did. 

You ahouldn * t a done this to me. 

He shouldn 't a told me... 

The auxiliary do/did is not a modal, the primary difference being that 
do/did seems to have syntatic functions with no meaning increment. 

At least four functions of do /did can be pointed out. The first is 
to bear emphatic stress in a strong affirmative statement. 

I d<f get four points. 

I bet you I do* get something. 



So I did beet the top ones. 

✓ •s X 

So I did beat one...! did so beat a game. 

Second is the tag function, in which do/did lerve as a verb phrase 
substitute. 



A. I don't like them kind of glasses. K. I do . 

Sometimes he like to play and sometime he don 't. 

A. You said Kalvin got 20 points on that. G. No I 
didn 't. 1 said... A. Yes, you did . 

A combination of the tag function and the interrogative function of 

do/did gives a function called tag-oueation . 

Do he have to come straight home from school? He do? 

He got different carde, don't he? 

A. But, he disobeyed. B. Did 1? 

He just now said it. Didn 't you? 

The third function of do/did is as a question marker, occurring 

initially in one type. 
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Do I have to clean up the house this week? 

Do that taste good? 

Don't you want me to get uy hair cut? 

Did I order you? 

Anthony, didn 't you whisper something in hia ear? 

Do/did also occur immediately following a wh- interrogative word. 
What do that mean? 

Why don 't you just be quiet? 

Who did I play first? 

How many did Larry get? 

How come you ain't come end get me?** 

The fourth is as bearer of the negator for certain constructions. 
First, the ns&ative of the A-temporal. 

Nobody else don't Jbe the father. 

It don't be open on Monday. 

Second, with present and past tense constructions. 

He don't even know what it is. (He knows...) 

Nobody don't beat nobody. 11 
I did n't say nothing. 

They had a draw and did n't nobody know they was drawing. 1 * 
I ain't see that.** Oh yes I did. 

Third, do beta's the negator in imperative constructions. 

Don't tell me nothing. 

Don't turn 'em over so fast, man, put that back. 

Clause Types 

Clauses are composed minimally of a subject and a verb, A clause 
may have other functional slots such as object of the verb, complement of 
the subject or of the object, and adverbials. The functional slots are 

0 
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filled bj morpheme clusters, phrases, and embedded clauses. 

12 

The presentation of BNNE clause types is based upon Gleason's 
typology for English. Clauses are classified by the type of verba thoy 
contain; a) transitive, b) intransitive, and o) linking. Gleason has 
sixteen clause types for Standard English. 

BNNE clause structure is like that of SB. The nature of any differences 
between BNNE and SE can be illustrated by two particular examples: l) 

ccpula verb distribution in BNHE differs from SE, and 2) some verbs in 
BNNE do not function like SE with respect to transitivity and intransitivity. 

First, the present tense copula is susceptible to loss under specified 
phonological conditions, which have been discussed previously (oee p. 26ff,), 

Second, two BNNE verbs differ from SE in their classification with 
regard to transitivity and intransitivity: win and beat . 

In BNNE they seem interchangeable. It is possible to say I, beat , as 
well as I beat him, and I beat a game . SE functional equivalents are _I 
won for the intransitive, and I. beat him and J[ won a gage for the transitive. 

In addition, it is possible to say I_ won , as well as You can't wiji 
everybody , and He won two and I won two . SE functional equivalents would 
be J von , with You can't beat everybody and He won two and 1 won two . 

In summary, BNNE win and beat are both transitive and intransitive. 

In SE, win is intransitive, and transitive with a non-anim&te direct object, 
while beat is transitive with an animate direct object. 

Following is the typology for English clause types with Standard 
English examples. The symbols used in the typology are: 

S ■ subject of the clause 
V * verb of the clause 

Vx * o'tbclass of the verb (specified in parenthesis following 
the symbol) 









Adv,, Adj., Pred. Adj., aiid Pred. Noun aro .-elf explanatory 

DO « direct object of the verb 

10 «* indirect object of the verb 

OC «* complement of the direct object 

C » verbal complement 

V PI" verb with inseparable preposition 

Vpg» verb with separable preposition 

Standard English Clause Tv&ee i 

I. S - Vi (Adv) Fieh swim ( Quietly ). (Vi = intransitive verb) 

II. S - VI - Pred. Adj. Bulldogs look fierce . (VI = linking verb 

look ) 

III. S - Vb - Pred. Noun Bovs become men . (Vb = linking verbs like 

become ) 

IV. S - Vt - DO Farmers grow food . (Vt «* transitive verb) 

V. S - Vt - 10 - DO She gave him money . 

VI. S - Vc - DO - OC They c alled him Paul. Bob considered him 

foolish^ (Vc = linking verbs like call , consider ) 

VII. S - Ve - DO - OC They elected him preeident . (Ve *» linking verbs 

like choose , elect ) 

VIII. S - copula - Adv. The man is outside . 

IX. S - copula - Adj. Grass is gree n. 

X. S - copula - NP The girl is a servant . 

XI. S - Vt - DO (with no passive transform possible) Sho resembles 

Jane . 

XII. 3- - Vt - DO (DO * adverbial of measure) Jim walked miles. 

XIII. 3 - Vt - 10 - C (C » complement of measure) It_ coat me plenty . 

XIV. s - V - DO - DO She taught me Latin . 

XV. S - Vpj -■ DO They lootced at houses. (V » verb with inseparable 

^ preposition) 

XVI. S - Vpg - DO They looked Jim up . (Vpg » verb with separable 

preposition) 
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BNNB examples of clause types follow* 
Clause Type I* S - VI (Adv.) 



Larry beat. 

He lost. 

Alexander Nundy won. 

Thie so bore. Kal. 

You cheat in that chair. 

Clause Type II » S - Vi - Pred. Adj. 

...my wife look ugly. 

...it don't look too good. 

Other examples classified type II by virtue of the linking verb 
look follow. 

You look like a hundred and eighty. 

(Everybody know you a lady) You look like one. 

Another example raises a question of classification. The verb look is 
present, but followed by a pronoun, not an adjective. 

You don't look it. 

Clause Type Ills S - Vb - Pred. Noun (Examples only in catenative 

constructions). 

. ..they started walking Jto become a musician. 

...the mule ask him did he want to come a musician. 

Two other examples are similar, but the complements following the verb 
are adjectives, not nouns. 

Ho getting kind of bad. 

...and he took some pills and turn tiny. 

Clause Type IVt 3 - Yt - DO 

Because of the number of examples, it is helpful to subclassify according 
to the type of direct object. 



O 
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DO s Numeral + Nouni 



I got twenty points. 

Peswee got two zeroes. 

DO * Numeral i 

1 got a hundred and thirty-five* 

Larry gets zero. (also. Larry get zero.) 

I lost twenty-five. 

DO b Determiner + ...+ Nouns 
I gots a pill. 

I got that dog point, you know. 

I ain't got no wedding. 

DO « HP with a noun substitute as heads 
I like them blue ones. 

I ain't see that one. 

DO » Pronouns 
1 likes it. 

I saw you all. 

1 killt you. 

Nobody don't be-»t nobody.** 

DO • a phrase which ie a comparisons 
You ain't got more than me. 

Several constituent orders are possible depending on the placement 
of the adverbial element* The initial adverbial is one type. 

M. you get that haircut. 

Here common is a preverbal modifier (a limiter or an adverb) i 
I only got four points. 

He already got that one. 

O *6)* 
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You can never beat me, boy. 

Ain’t nobody ever beat me. 

Moat common is the adverbial as the final element (a simple adverb, 
adverb phrase or a prepositional phrase). 

I ain't said nothing vet . 

You got the lowest one there . 

He like Birdman the best . 

He saying it wrong . 

Both of us got the same thing on each side . 

Soso examples have two adverbial phrases. 

Birdman ain't got no sense now against Alexander Hundv . 
Clause Type Vi 3 - Vt - 10 - DO (commonly Vt a give ) 

He gives you that point. 

Then she gave the girl her shoes. 

The pattern with more complex verb phrases follows, 

That^ g iving you the points. 

...her husband had gave her lltC'X) dollars to buy this 
yellow dreae. 

Other examples do not have the verb give i 
I make you a deal. 

I'm gonna get me a Oriole hat, too. 

Clause Type VI t 8 - Ye - DO « OC 
They call me Mundy. 

...and they call him a killer. 

Although the verb ie different from those specified (consider , call ), 
reletionehipe of the followlr^ examples justify their inclusion in this 
Clause Type. 

I got him trapped. 
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Tou got them there B's nixed up. 

Kan, that makes ne eo sick. 

There are no Clause Type VII examples in the corpus. 

Clauses with copula verbs are well represented in BNNE. 

Clauso Type VIII « S - Copula - Adverbial 
I was at home. 

You're in ay way. 

The order of adverbial slot when filled by a simple adverb can be 
reversed. 



Here it is. 

Here's your A and here's ay B. 

Two adverbials can occur in a Clause Type VII I example 
It's too late now . 

Who was here yesterday? 

7 

Clause Type IXi S - Copula - Adjective 
I was foolish, too. 

Birdaan is lucky. 

That's good. 

They bad. 

Ky father thirty-seven. 

Clause Type Xt 3 - Copula - HP 
I 'a your father, child. 

Tuu a naughty boy. Yea, you is. 

That's a deal, man. 
tfo a child. 

There are no example* of Clause Types XI and XU. 

Clause Type Xlllt S - Vt - 10 - C (C * complement of measure) 

j 
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I bet you twenty dollar*... 

That don’t hurt bo one bit, boy. j 

There are no BNNE examples of Clause Type XIV. 

Clause Type XV I S - Vpj - DO 

I gave away the toro. 

Ve gonna take off everything. 

She picked up the telephone. 

And JVa helping ou£ Irving. 

Clause Type XVI I S - Vpg - DO 

You shuffle then up? 

Then he heist up the window and brought no Jin. 

First, ve turn these cards over . 

You better go downstairs and cool yourself off . 

Questions in BWB 

NINE question types can be discussed most clearly in relation to clause 
types. 

There are three basic types of questions in BNNE. The first contains 
an interrogative who , where , why , what , how . The second begins with 

an auxiliary (one of the foras of Jfee, will , can , do or negative counterpart). 
The declarative constituent position of tho auxiliary is following the 
subject. In SB and BNNS, subject-auxiliary inveralon can indicate the 
interrogative. The third type differs fro* the declarative clause in 
intonatirn. Sooe BNNE etaaples of this type appeer to be the second type 
followed by loss of auxiliary. For exaaple, Are vou going hone? le the 
second type, X&1 going home? of the third. 

bastion Type 1, There le a large nueber of the interrogative VH- 
question type in BKKB. Examples ere siallar to SB, the only exception 



being the regular* absence of BNHE present tense copula (see p.26ffVerbi Copula 
in present tenso). This feature is not critical to the identity of the 
WH- question. The absence of an auxiliary, however, will change a question 
from the second to the third type. 

Examples of the first typo with who follow. 

Vho beat between me and Barry? 

Who took that off? 

Interrogatives with copula present a greater variety of forme. 
Phonological conditioning strongly influences whether a present tense 
copula form will be present or absent. The proeent tenso is treated here 
since the past copula form is invariable! was (e.g.. Who yas fore y esterday? ). 

The present tense copula has several forms with who. 

Who's the parent? 

Who *8 the lady vho used to come here? 

Who gonna be the mother and vho be the father? 

Who in here fifteen years old? 

There are insufficient examples of who questions to formulate distri- 
butional rules. 

There is only one example each for Interrogatives related to who ! 
whose , and a^l . 

Whose la they? 

Vho all'll play first? 

Examples of the interrogative what are numerous and are divided into 
two groups! copula and non-copula constructions. 

nalyale of copula constructions strengthens the phonological basis 
for predicting presence or absence of the present tense forms. The copula 
form 4ft secure In fwll or contracted fora following what if the subject is 
s singular HP, 
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What 'a your naae? What JL& your Dana? I asked you what ie 
your naae? 

What^s all that black stuff? 

What is it? 

What kind of talk is that? 

Non-copula wftat questions have an underlying verb auxiliary, son* times 
absent. What questions with the auxi? ury follow. 

What did you do, add that up with ay other? 

What do that oean? 

What can I do? 

What is you doin? 

What constructions with no auxiliary follow. 

What you say? 

What you want ae to do? 

What you got? 

What you looking at? 

What you gonna tell ae, moony? 

Note the absence of the auxiliary marker with eecond pereon singular 
eubjeot, and its presence with third pereon circular subject. 

There are few poet-verbal what queetione. 

You know what? (what » DO) 

You said do what? 

If 1 don’t have to what? (what • predicate) 

It's agree? (Mo.) Well, what? 

A partial Interrogative has an interrogative jjg- filling a functional 
slot In a phrase. 

What work? 

Until what ties? 
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Well, what day of July? 



Examples of Interrogative which are of one types the noun modifier. 

For this reason, it would be more accurate to diacusn it with the UP. 

For the sake of convenience, it is mentioned here. 

Which way you starting? 

Which one is it? 

(You lost that one.) Lost which one? 

Did I order you? On which one? 

Examples for why can be mentioned briefly. 

Why don't you Just be quiet? 

Well, why it my fault then? 

A functional equivalent for why is h$w come . 

How come I couldn't do that, too? 

Where provides a sufficient number of examples to strengthen phonological 
hypotheses regarding presence or absence of coula/auxiliary be. 

The person and number of the clause subject determine whether the 
present tense copula/ auxiliary £§, is lost or retained and, if retained, 
the form of it. Third person singular subjects tend to preserve the present 
tense copula/auxiliary be as a contracted marker ('a) following where 
while second singular and all plural subjects tend to be lost. 

Third Singjlar 

Where's the lady at? 

Where's that? 

Second Singular 

Where you at? 

Where you taking them? 

Plural 

Where them cards 1 gave you? Where them cards? 



O 
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The auxiliary dg is frequently absent following where . 

Where you see that at? 

Absence of d£ has beer. Been previously. 

What you nean - so bad? 

What you want me to do? 

How is used in several types of constructional simple interrogative, 
interrogative noun/adjective modifier, and a constituent in a froeen 
hoy about . Examples of the simple intorrogative arei 

Hov can you order me on that one? 

How you all gonna get out of there? 

How could I a done that? 

How you say if I get rid of ny dog? 

Examples of the interrogative adjuotive modifier arei 

Row old will you be? 

How many points can you take off? 

I get six points and he get how much? 

How aa a constituent in a froeen phrase Jgg about is used to present 
a series of alternatives after one has been proposed, or else to bring a 
proposal to the fore for aotion. Examples follow. 

How about homework? 

You need something. Okay, now, how about it? 

How about if 1 etay later than ten o'olock, will you let 

me etay hone Saturday? 

fries t Ion Typ e £* In a large number of questions the auxiliary ie 
the initial constituent (copula constructions being exceptions since they 
can also occur initially in a question). Examples follow. 

Will you come hose early? 

Can he keep his dog? 
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Do that taate good? 

Did you go to the circue? 

Examples with negatives follow. 

Ain't you gonna look at then ao you know where they is? 

Don't you want ne to get ny hair cut? 

Anthony, didn't you vhieper eonething in hie ear? 

Examples of initial copula follow. 

Is that right? 

Is that an agreement? 

13 

Is you Creennan? 

Ain't it the prairie wind that blow you down? 

Ain't that right? 

Question Type 3 (intonation ). Questions designated solely by intonation 
are relatively few. Copula constructions involve interesting patterns 
(see p. 26ff . Verb! Copula in present tense). 

Examples of Question Type 3 follow. 

Re said he could beat ne? 

You don't want it? 

1 can't tell then? 

I can go on the trip? 

And then we have to go? 

Put another agreement? 

Soao examples are ambiguous relative to Intonation and auxiliary 

Tou remember that day? 

You want us to go get Ceorge? 

T'all two wan' play? 



deletion. 
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You got another one? 

We gonna get paid today? 

But we conin' the week after next? 

You shuffle then up? 

The copula also has this ambiguity between questions indicated solely 
by intonation as opposed to copula deletion. An example of intonation 
follows. 

It's agree? 

This conforms to the pattern for i£ ♦ present tense copula. Intonation is the 
sole indicator of the question. 

An example of copula deletion 1st 
That me? 

This is interpreted as Js, that a$? from which ^s has been deleted. If 
this example were to parallel It's agree ? the form would be That 1 s me? 

No copula form exists in a phonological environment conditioned for its 
appearance t it's or that's , further examples of the first subclass arei 
It's agree? 

You Blrdaan, huh? (regular clause intonation - 231 ) 

It's four o'clock now? 

Examples ambiguous with regard to class follow (all having a rising 
intonation contour). 

This the last we playin'? 

You the parent? 

You ready? 

They Diane's? 

HattUaa An MSI 

BNNB forms negatives on two levels* clause and sub-clause. Clause 
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negation negates the essential assertion of the clause. Partial negation 
negates one or more clause constituents. 

The negative particle for clause negation is used in the verb phrase in 
one of two forma* full or contracted. The contracted fora n't is noat 
common and occurs with verb auxiliaries and module. The only possible 
exceptions are may and ml<fo t which have questionable status in BNNB. In 
addition» the full fora not occurs vhon the present tense copula is losti 
(He ain't ... vs. H e not ...). 

Copula + Negativ e. Host commonly, the contracted negative particle 
occurs with the copula as ain’t . 

I a*n't no fool. 

You ain't the parent. 

Birdman ain't so good. 

It ain't ay first tine. 

The full negative particle occurs with the first person singular subject 
( I'm not . . ♦), the third person singular subject, with the contracted fora 
of the copula ( That's not ...), and sesond and third person subjects where 
copula has been lost ( Yoa not .... fle not...). 

I'a not sure.* 

I'a not a woaan. 

That's not right.. .No, it's not. 

That's not the one. 

You not in this gaae. 

You not the parent. 

He not a bad boy. 

Ve not allowed to hit nobody in the stoaach or nothin'. 

*k count of negative forts in the corpora showed that I'a 

pot . . .was aore cocao n than X ain't . . . » that'* not . . . It's 
. .was about as coaaon as that ain't . .., XI ain't . . . . 
ther third singular subjects used ain't alaoat exclusively, 
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The position of the auxiliary + negative is determined by features of the 
olause. The usual syntactic order of negative copula constructions is 
S - Copula - Negator ( You ain’t the parent ). There are exceptions to this 
order. Pirat, when the grammatical subject is a negative (nobody , nothing . 
no + Noun), the order becomes Copula - Negator - S. ... 

Ain’t nothin' vrong with that. 

There ain't nothin' funny about him. 

Second, negative copula questions (non-vh-) have the Copula - Negator - 3... 
syntactic order. 

Ain’t it the prairie wind that blow you down? 

Ain’t that right? j 

A similar construction involves a semantically empty olause introducer j 
(!i »in't nothin' , is i£?, There ain't r& mother and fathe r ! dust U& 
parento . . That a4h'* nothin' about that .), which nay also be lost. 

Ain't no other one to take. 

Ain't no mother, father! Just parents, 

Ths negative past tenee copula ia simply wasn't . 

But they wasn't good parents. 

...and he told he .'...yeah... that she wasn' t no kleptomaniac. 
Auxilia ry 'be* 4 Negative . This auxiliary with the negative behaves 
like the copula. Most common in present tenae ia ain't . It usually follow# 
the graoAatical subject. 

1 ain't doin' like Ceorge did. 

I ain't gonna be the parent. 

You ain't gonna get none. j 

The full negative partiols occurs with first person singular and third 
person singular rejects with the contracted copula (l'j not . . . , that's net ...) 
and second and third person subjects with copul* absent (You not.. . . he • ♦)• 
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(Ho/, he tellin' him.) No, I'm not. I just past, past, 
past. What do that mean? 

But if you're not goin' for your onesiea goin' back... 

If you not lookin', somebody could run down there and kick 
the can. 

You not gettin' nothin' else. 

Like the copula, when the subject of a clause is negative ( nobody , nothing . 

no + Noun), the auxiliary is initial. 

Oh, boy, ain't nobody gonna convince you. 

Constructions with semanticaliy-empty clause introducers most commonly 

lo9e it a~d begin with the auxiliary and the negative. 

Ain't gonna be no next time. 

The negative pa3t tense auxiliary be is simply wasp* t . 

I told you I thought I wasn't gonna get nothin'. 

...she act like she had just got locked in there, like 
they wasn't gonna steal nofin' or nofin'. 

Auxiliary 'have * ( or BN KB equivalent ) + Negative . There are two 

different auxiliary + negative constructions commonly found in parallel 

linguistic environments: haven* t and ain't . The significant identifying 

form of these constructions is the past participle. There is no apparent 

meaning difference between the two. 3oth normally follow the grammatical 

subject. 

I haven't been doin' much but fixin' my bike. 

He still haven't caught up with me, though. 

We haven't played each other yet . 

I ain't never seen them before. 

I ain|t broke no agreement. 

That ain' t come on yet. It comes on Fridays. 

When the grammatical subject is negative, the auxiliary and subject are 

O 
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reversed. 



I'm sorry, but ain't nobody by that name been livin' on 
Stingy Road. 

14 

Ain't nobody beat. It's a tie. 

Auxiliary 'do' + Negative . The contracted form of the negative particle 
occurs with do. 

You don't order me. I order you. 

Birdman don't play so good. 

It don't be open on Monday. 

That don* t hurt me one bit, boy. 

Nobody else don't be the father. 

The auxiliary and subject are inverted in imperative constructions and 
questions. 

Think hard. Don't make a mistake. 

Don'tjfhisgor nothin' _to him. 

Don't you want me to get my hair cut? 

Why don't you just be quiet? 

Auxiliary 'did ' ( or BNNE equivalent) + Negative . There are two 
auxiliary + negative constructions found in parallel environments: didn't 

and ain't . Both co-occur with the base form of the main verb, again with 
no apparent meaning difference. 

I didn't give away the five. 

She didn't get me, but she had a little talk with me. 

Wo didn't see all of it. We was downstairs. 

(A. Did you see that?) I ain't see none of 'em. 

(So I did beat one.) You ain't beat none. (I did so^beat 
a game.) Oh, yeah. When I was the child, he did beat one. 

Some of 'em went in, but I ain't go in. 
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The subject and auxiliary are inverted in qu itions. 

Anthony* didn't you whisper something in his ear? 

When the subject is negative, the auxiliary precedes it. 

(So we both beat.) A in* t nobody beat. It's a tie. 

...they had a draw, and didn't nobody know they was drawin'. 
Modal Auxiliary 'can* + Negative . The usual order is exemplified by 
the following! 

If he can' t find anybody, everybody get in free. 

Yes air. But they can't beat me. 

The order 9 changed in questions (Can't you do that if you want to?), 
when the eubjeot is omitted ( Can't get it off like this , see? . Can't take 
off none, eo don't try .), and when the subject is negative ( Can't nobody 
convince you .). 

Modal Auxiliary 'could* + Negative . The customary syntactic order is 
exemplified by the following. 

How come I couldn* t do that, too? 

Y'all said that y'all could go out Saturday night but I 
said y’all couldn't . 

When the subject is negative, it and the auxiliary are reversed. 

Couldn't nobody in there beat me playin'. 

Modal Auxiliary 'will' + Negative . 

I bet you twenty dollars you won' t beat me. 

Them bof of 'em w on't get no zeroes. 

See, with me around, you won't never beat. 

Modal Auxiliary 'would* + Negative . 

I guess it was broke. It wouldn't change. 

...and the man wouldn't give him none... 



They had a — - had paintei a hippy bus, so nobody would 



suspect them. So nobody wouldn't rob them or nithin'. 



Modal Auxiliary 'may* + Negative . 

You may not go on the trip. 

'Not' + Infinitive. 

...our father tell her not to take and give us no money; 

not to give us none of us none of no money. 

She said, "My mother told me not to let nobody in..." 

Throughout the discussion of negation, the sequence of the auxiliary + 
negative and the subject is noted. It might be helpful to bring these 
cases together and make a general statement. 1.) A positive subject 
precedes the auxiliary + negative (and copula + negative). 2.) If the 
subject is negative ( nobody , nothing , no + N), the order is reversed for 
can't . couldn't . didn't . ain't (copula and auxiliary), ain't (= haven't), 
and ain't (= didn't)(A below). The order remains S + V for wouldn ' t and 
don't (B below). 
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They can't beat me. 

How come I, couldn't do that? 

Larry didn't help me nor^e. 

We ain't gonna give them nothing. 

X gjjll t no fool. 

_I ain't broke no agreement. 

(So I did beat one.). You 
ain't beat none. 

The man wouldn't give him none . 

Birdman don't play so good. 



Can't nobody convince you. 

Couldn't nobody in there beat 
me playing. 

. . .and didn't nobod y know they 
was drawing. 

Oh, boy, ain't nobody gonna 
convince you. 

Ain't nothing wrong with that. 

Ain't nobody by that name been 
living on Stingy Road. 

Ain't nobody beat. 



...so nobody wo uldn't see him. 
.. .nobody don't beat nobody. 



The following summarizes partial negation. Partial negation refers 



O 
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to negation of any one of the non-verb phrase functional slots in the 
olause. 

Subject + Negator 

Sorry, nobody lives on Stingy Road by that name. 

NP + Negator 

Not that one. 

Time adverbial + Negator 

See. You can never beat me, boy. 

Not Saturday night. 

Not yet. 

Not no more. 

Object + Negator 

You get nothin' . 

I get two points. He get none. 

Adjective phrase + Negator 
Not older than me. 

Predicate + Negator 

Not even type on it. 

Multiple negation derives from sentence negation. Multiple negation 
is the grammatical process whereby one or more phrases in one non-verb 
functional slot of the clause is negated, in addition to the VP. 

Auxiliary and Subject 
Ain't nobody beat. 

Can't nobody convince you. 

Ain't nobody gonna convince you. 

Couldn't nobody in there beat me playin'. 

They had a draw, and didn't nobody know they was drawin'. 
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Mobodv don't beat nobody. 



Nobody else don't be the father. 

You be a good sport if nobody don't mess wif you or nothing. 
He closed the window back so nobody wouldn't see him...^ 
Auxiliary and Object 

An' I ain't gonna have nothin' . 

You ain't gonna get none . 

Mama ain't gonna give me no whippin* . 

"Not" and Object 

You not gettin' nothin' else. 

Copula/Auxiliary "be" + Complement 
That ain't nothin' about that... 

...and he told her that she wasn't no kleptomaniac . . . 

Ain't gonna be no next time . 

There ain't no mother and father . Just the parents. 

Auxiliary and Adverb of Time 

Alexander Mundy don't never be caught. 

I can't go swimming no more. 

Auxiliary and Sentence Modifier 

He ain't gonna get none nohow . 

Auxiliary and Object of Preposition 

You won't agree on nothin' . Let's see. How come he don't 
agree on nothin'? 

Several examples of double negation have no negative auxiliary. 
Subject and Object 

Nobody gets nothin' . 

Preverbal Adverb and Object 
He never get none . 
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Footnotes 



*H.A. Gleason, Jr., Linguistics and English Grammar (New Yorkv Holt, 
Rinehsrt, and Winston, 1965), P* 140. 

2 

Gleaaon, Ibid , p. 316. 

3 

Form-meaning covariance is the foundation of structural linguistics 
(see Garvin, "On Structuralist Method,? On Linguistic Method . 1964, pp. 144' 
147) 



4 

Marvin D. Loflin, "Negro Non-Standard and Standard English* Same 
or Different Deep Structure?." Orbia . XVIII, 1 (1969), pp. 74-91. 

5 

See Appendix, p. A-7ff. and A-15ff. for information relative to the 
design of instructional materials. 

^See p. 77. J V. Auxiliary did (or BNNE equivalent) + not . 

n 

See Appendix A, p. A-12ff. for information on the present tenso copula 
relative to the design of instructional materials. 

8 

See Appendix A, p, A-16 for a discussion of the status of auxiliary 
have in BNNE. 

q 

The catenative verb construction is discussed in the next section 
on the same page. 

^Gleason, 0£. cit . . pp. 312 - 315. 

*^For a discussion of the different word order see p. 79. 

12 

Gleason, oj>. cit . . pp. 299-328. 

13 

It is interesting to note that the copula which occurs in the 
interrogative is .is: the same as occurs in the embedded clause (Do you know 

what they is? ). This is contrary to expectations as seen in the paradigm 
(You a naughty boy . , They pol ice . ) . 

14 

Ain't may be didn't since beat = verb base or participle. 
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Grammatical Counts Relevant 
to Instructional Materials 

Formation of BNNB Noun Plurals 

The following discussion attempts to list similarities and differences 
of plural formation in SB and BNNB and to present an explanation of the 
differences. 

Classes of plural formation in Standard English . SB noun plurals 
are formed in five basic ways,* as follows: 

Class 1: Some nouns' plural formation is phonologically conditioned. 

a. Nouns ending in voiced stops, nasals, vowels, r, 1 and v have 

the plural ending /z/: cubs, games, bees, bars, bills, groves. 

b. Nouns ending in voiceless stops and f have the plural ending 
/ b/» cups, clefs. 

c. Nouns ending in the spirants (s, z, a, z, c, and j) have the 

plural ending /iz/: glasses, roses, wishes, garages, witches, 

judges. 

Class 2: Some nouns form the plural by changing the final stem-consonant 

and adding /z/ or Az/: house-houses, knife-knives, path-paths. 

Class 2 * So®® nouns form the plural by adding /in/ to a changed or un- 
changed stem: ox-oxen, child-children, brother- brethren. 

Class 4 i Some nouns form the plural by an internal vowel alternation: 
rajan-men, woman- women, foot-feet. 

Class 2 * A small number of nouns have an identical singular and plural . 
form: Bheep, fish, deer, moose. 

Two aspects of BNNB plural formation . The main focus of interest is 
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how BNNB speakers form plurals. More specifically, l) do BNNB and SE 
speakers utilize the same processes of noun plural formation? and 2) do 



related words in BNNB and SB form plurals in the same way (i.e., are 
related words in the same noun plural class?). 

Consider these BNNE plural variants, grouped according to SB rioun 
plural formation classes. 



SB Class 1: 


BNNB Plural Forms 


a. dog 


[dog) ~ [dogz] 


bed 


Lbe A jdzj ~ foetid] 


c&r 


DoazJ 


cold 


[k^olzj ^ Qc^owz] ~ [k^owdz) 


friend 


[fnCnf ~ ffrcntsj 


school 


[skuwz] *• [skuwj 


shoe 


[_siwzj 


b. bet 


tb€ts) /v/ \\3C\J 


hike 


[heyks) ~ [hayk) 


desk 


[d£88] a/ ['dtsizj 


test 


[te.si] i*t b tsiz) 


graph 


[gresfa] ~-[greef] 


raft 


[r se fa) 


dent 


[d£n»s) £dcn*t*s3 


coat 


[k^owta) 


colt 


[k^owts) ~[k h olta) 


cart 


[k » t) ^“\>tots) 


c. prize 


u u 

^p raizj -v jPp raziz^J 


face 


[fit ys) ^ ffeysiz] 


wish 


3_wxb4z3 



h h 

place CP ^y a J ~ [p leystzj 

I 

rice faeys] ~ frcyaAz] 

• i 

SE Claaa 2 \ 

path [p ee 9s] 

knife fnaivzj " [wyfs] 

house [hewz4z] *• fh ataj 

loaf [lowf] ~ [lowfaj 

calf [k^‘ ®fsj ~ pc* 4 eBf^ . 

SB Claaa jji 

child h a«lzJ ^crvjrin^ 

SB Claaa 4 .: 

man [men] ~ fmenz] [m^nzjf 

woman ['vum+ij 

tooth ~ jV'iwOaj ~ Tt h iyf3 yfa] 

oouae [mawsj ~ fmeyaj ~ pnowsiz} 

goose [give :J 

foot [fjytJ ^ ffiyts} (Cfuts}) 

SE Claaa 

fish £fis] ~ ffiaizj 

zrooae (muwaj 

sheep IsiypsJ 

deer £di. d *z] 

Diatinctlve BNNR Plural Formations* Note first the types of plural 
formation utilized in BNNB. The examples reveal but one variation in 
formation of a few BNNE plurals. 

In SE, either a vowel change or the addition of -a, -z, -4z indicates 
the plural. BNNE sometimes utilizes both. 
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SB tooth 



BNNE (pi.) £t h jyfsJ 



SB foot 



SB man 



SE (pi.) [AyO] 

BNNB (pi.) [mtnzj 

SE (pi.) pitnlf 

BNKE (pi.) \fiytaj 

SE (pi.) $xyf] 



These BNNE variants are not the major variant for that noun. It is, 
however, inaccurate to cite them as "rare” since they do recur. 

In summary, all SE plural formation types are found in BNNE. In 
addition, BNNB speakers use redundant markers. The explanation for this 
formation is unclear, perhaps duo to hypercorrection. This quest-on of 
its origin will not concern us for the present. 

Plural formation of related nouns in BNNE and SE . A class by class 
analysis reveals the coincidence of class membership for noun plurals 
in BNNE and SE. 

In Class 1, a noun commonly occurs with no plural marker. 



two dog 
two bet 
two graph 
two prize 
two place 



These variants as such fit Class 5 in which the plural is unchanged. 
A large number of variants, however, reme'n in Class 1: 



dcgs 



col's (colds) 



ears 



schools 



shoes 



prizes 



bets 



dents 



graphs 

coats 



wishes 



places 

One significant area of noun plural formation is the loss of a final 
consonanti which removes that consonant's phonological influence from 
formation of the plural form. The consonant preceding the "lost” consonant 
then governs the plural formation. In some instances) the plural form 
is unchanged. 

friend frien's [frtnzj 

raft raf's jrsefaj 

The preceding examples remain in their subclasses of Class 1. Other 
examples, however, represent noun plural formations differing from SE 
because of final consonant loss. 

desk (BNNE (sg.) JdtsJ); (pi.) (d£sij or C'desiiJ 

test (BNHE (sg. ) ft*caj)} (pi.) £t*ke»J or £'t h £siz3 

Ssme nouns in SE have -r and -1, which in BNItE appear as vowel 
glides. 

cars |lc*W ] 

colds £k^owszJ 

sc hools [skuwzj 

Class 2 also chows some unmarked noun plural variants, 
house 
loaf 
calf 

Of the remaining variants, only four are identical to SE: i.e., the final 

consonant is changed and /-z/ or /-4z/ is added. 

knives £n*tvz] , also livos . leaves 

houses [hawziz] 



O 
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The remaining variants fora their plurals like Class 1 nouns, 
path (pi.) [p^aoQe], also booth 

knife (pi.) JnsyfoJ , also life, leaf , loaf , calf 
The one Close 2 example is child . The least frequent variant was 
ohlldren (the SE plural) and the most frequent was two Childs (a 
Class 1 formation type). 

SE Class 4 words are not all vae same in BNNE. A few remain in Class 4, 
which forms the plural solely by a vowel change. 



men mice 

teoih [t h i yf] feet 

Several use Class 1 formation rules. 

mans mouses 

tooths foots 

Seme fit Claes 5 (no change). 

woman tyum+s J mouse 

tooth goose 



Though there are but a few BPNB examples which parallel SE Class 5, 
there are some differences from SE. Several remain in Class 5> 
moose 
fish 

Several go to Class 1, 
fishes 
sheeps 
deers 

Several nouns commonly appear with no plural ending. One of the 
most common is cent . 

Five cent 
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Six five cent 



The Marker of PosBeaalon. 



It was noted earlier that the SB possessive for nouns is used but 
rarely. This means that the 'unmarked noun preceding a head can be a 
possessive. The reason why a noun without a segmental possessive indicator 
may nevertheless be possessive) is due to the stress pattern of the respective 
phrases. Word order (N ♦ N) and accompanying stress pattern \ / are 

indicators of possession! (/*» Primary Streast \= Secondary Stress), 
baby carriage (SB a carriage for babies) 
baby carriage (SB a single baby's carriage) 

Past Tense Formation in BNNB. 

The formation of the Past Tense in BNNR has some major differences 
from SB. An understanding of the nature of these differences is essential 
to work on instructional procedures or materials. 

A typology for studying BMB Past Tense formation . It has been 
helpful to view the forms of BNHE past tense within the framework set forth 

p 

by Gleason for SB. This framework was taken as a reference only. It was 
not a. j .oumed that Oleason's categories would be a valid description of BHKB 
Past Tense. 

Qleavon differentiates 53 classes of verbs on the basis of Past Tense 
and Participle formatloni 13 classes in soma detail. He merely mentions 
6 classes with two members each) and M classes with one member each. The 
participle is disregarded here since only the formation of the past tense 
is relevant. It is necessary to the diacueuitn to be familiar with Gleason's 
first 13 classes. 

C Has li Past tense is formed in one of three phonological ly-cond it ionod 

ways! l) /d/ after atem*final /b,g»)f»v,d,s,B,m»n,n,l,r,d,y,v,H/» 
e.g.» rubbed, rigged. Judged, etc. 
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£’) /t/ after stem-final /p,k,?T,f ,Q,a,'e/, e.g., stepped, picked, 

switched, etc. 

'$) /*d/ after stem-final /t,d/, e.g., seated, padded 

Class 2: The verb is unchanged in past tensei e.g., bet, cut, hit, etc.. 

Clas s 3 . Past tense is formod by changing the stem vowel / i/ to /e/t 
e.g., cling-clung (also "dig, sink, sting"). 

Class 4 i Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /iy/ to /e/ 
and adding / t/ t e.g., creep-crept (also "deal, feel, keep, sweop, weep"). 
Class 3» Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /iy/ to /e/t 
e.g., bleed-bled (also "feed, meet, speed"). 

Class 6 i Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /i/ to /ae/i 
e.g., begin-began (also "drink, ring, swim"). 

Class 2* P* 8 * tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /ay/ to /ow/» 

e.g., drive-drove (also "ride, smite, write"). 

Class 8 i Past tense is formed by changing the stem-final /d/ to /t/i 
e.g., bend-bent (also "build, spend"). 

Class 9t Past tens'? is formed by changing the stem vowel /iy/ to /ow/r 
e.g., freees-froEe (also "speak, steal"). 

Class 10 > Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /ay/ to /aw/t 
e.g., bind-bound (also "find, grind, wind"). 

Class 11 1 Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /ow/ to /uw/t 
e.g., blow-blew (eleo "grow, know, throw"). 

Clua 12 » Past tense is formed by changing the stem vowel /e/ to /o/, 
(Gleason 1 e dialect /oH/)i e.g., bear-bore (also "swear, tear, wear"). 

Class 13 1 Past tense la formed by changing the stem vowel /ey/ to /u/> 
e.g., foraake-foreook (also "take, shako"). 

The BHliB morphological category Vast 1 . Justification for the category 
Past Tense in BOT1E was established by the presence of unaabiguous past 
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tense indicators for nino of the thirteen classes previously deacribed< 

(in three of the four unrepresented classes , however, there were no 
examples.) Some of the verified past tenses are; Class li Jumped, 
started, tumbled; Claes 2; hit, beat; Class 3; von; Class 4» slep(t); 
Class 5; met, read; Class 10 1 found; Class 11 ; blew up, threw; Class .12; 
broke; Class 13 : took. There are also oxamples frot. some of the forty 

classes not mentioned above; heard, made, •r aid , sag-seen, came, was, hacl, 
told, gat, hit, went, r*n, fell, gave, c aught . t hought . lost,. 

Distinctive BNNK Past Tens e Markers . 

In two of the thirteen classes there were non-SE past tense variants. 

In the other forty classes, there were eight non-SE past tense variants. 

Class 1 Past Tenses are formed by adding an alveolar stop /t,d/ or 

the sequence Ad/. This fact is responsible for variations in that class 

as word-final consonants are easily lost in 8NHB. Another factor to account 

for variation is the use of the historical present as a narrative device 

in BNNR, i.e., using present tense where a past tense is used in SE. An 

exaaplo of historical present follows; 

And then, he come out and the cat Jum ped , and acrt'.ches 
hie face, and then the— then he runa~ to~ the door and 
the dog bitea his leg, and then he run in the garden, 
and the mule kicks him, and then he come back to hla 
friends and say . "Three men .lump — some wierd monsters 
Jump me, a witch was on a broom scratch my face, and a 
man bit my leg, kick ms on the leg... 

The verb 'say* seems to be invariable, as a narrative styliotlc 
feature. 



They had caught the man and they had him u;» wif a gun and 
then— and then the others— the other two investigators— 
and the man say . "If you don't cose, I'm gonna kill this 
lady." And they— first— they had already one man... 

(p. Vhat happened there, Lemuel? Vhy did you only get 
five? Tou got two agreements?) L. I say . "I won't 
clean up around the house." 
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Loss of Final /t. d. id/ and Lack of Past Tenge Markers * 

How important la the influence which BKliE phonological deletion rules 
exert on the elimination of past tense markers? 

In an attempt to assess differences in BNNB past tense formation from 
SE, a count was made of potential past tense verbs to note presence or 
absence of a past tense marker in connected speech. 

Purpose of _Ute Count . The object of the count was to answer two 
questional l) How many verbs are unmarked for past tonse when context 
indicates past tenee?, and 2) How many unmarked past tenee verbs were due 
to the loss of final consonant -d or -t? 

The corpora used for the count were game playing sessions, narrative 
sessions, and casual interview sessions for children from one of the two 
areas mentioned in footnote 1? of the introduction. 

Sotting up the Count . The number of potential past tenses was 
determined by contextual features such as other pest tenees and/or adverbial 
constructions in context* 

The verbs were then separated according to the formation type of the 
past tonse. Five major types of Pact Tense were isolated. The first type 
has only the endings /- t/, Ad/, end 4d/» A second type haa only the change 
of a stem-vowel. The third type haa a vowel change in the stem end the 
endinge /-t/, Ad/, and /*d/. The fourth type le unchanged for past 
tense. Finally, the fifth type has a suppletive past tense, i.e., the past 
formation has no phonological similarity to the present tense forms. 

E xcluding A mbiguous Examples . Two limitations excluded phenomena 
of questionable interpretation. Several phonological environments made 
it impossible to determine whether At/, /-d/ were present or not. Pre- 
ceding words with initial consonants /t-/, /d-/,/d-/, and/©-/, potential 
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past teneeB were 'uncountable.' Historical present tenses were also excluded, 
even though they occur where SB dictates the use of a past tense. 

Summary of Results . A summary shows 461 countable past tenses and 120 
uncountables. There were 108 countablee of the first type (/-t/, /-d/, 
and /-Ad/), of which 40 were past and 68 were unmarked. There were 130 
countablee of the second type (i.e., past indicated by a stem vowel change), 
all 130 of which were pact. There were 140 countables of the third type 
(i.e., past indicated by stem vowel change and final /-t/, /-d/, and 
/id/), of which 84 had the redundant past tense. Consistent with the second 
class all stem vowels were changed. In other woids, of the 36 cases not 
marked redundantly for past tense, loss of redundancy was due to the loss 
of final /-t/, /- d/ , and /-Ad/ in every case. There were 26 countablee of 
the fourth type (i.e., no past tense indicator), all of which potentially 
had stem-final /— t/ . In only 5 cases, /-t/ was lost (2l/26). There were 
29 countables of the fifth type (i.e., past tense is suppletivsi s.g. , go- 
went) all of which had a potential final /— t/. In 20 instances, the /— t/ 
was lost (9/29)? 

Discussion of Results. The results point up the significance of 
final /— t/, /-d/, and /-Ad/ in predicting the absence of past tense forms 
in BNKB, and the necessity to explain and practice this aspect of the 
language in instructional programs. 

On the contrary, stem vowel change as a past tense indicator in BNNB 
is consistent with SB and should not need more than customary emphasis in 
instructional materials. 

Besides these two characteristics of BNKE past tense, several distinct 
BUNK past tenses occurred! Type 1 examples - burnt and klllt I other examples 
yanned . seen , telled and broked . 
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Presence Vs . Absence of Present Tense Auxiliary w be w /Copula in BKNE 

In order to get an idea of the shape of the Auxiliary be/Copula 

4 

Present Tenee paradigm a count was carried out. For each potential 
present tense environment, it wns noted whether the Auxiliary be/ Copula 
was marked by l) a full form (am. is, are), 2) a contracted form (-m, -s, 
-re), or 3) no overt marker (0). 

The variant in some environments is conditioned by word order, a case 
of this being the imbedded clause with copula (Do you know where they is?). 
The form is invariant in this environment and for this reason, was not 
counted since the invariability would distort the count of non-positionally- 
conditioned variants. 

The A-temporal was considered uncountable, by definition. That is, 
only present tense variants were counted. 

Summary of Results . The results can be summarised briefly. There were 
798 countable environments and 39 uncountable^ of the clause-final copula 
type. Of these 3*’. 31 were is forms (4 non-agreement), ?. grg forms, and 
2 u forms. 

Of the 798 countable forms, 88 (ll£) were ful r l forma, 473 (59^) 
contracted forms, and 237 (30$ s era forms. This breakdown is structurally 
trivial and yields but one generalisation! the number of contracted and 
the number of eero copula variants far outweigh the number of full verb 
forme. For SB, it would be expected that the percentages of full and 
contracted forms would infinitely exceed the sero forme. 

Structurally eignif leant Information emerges from a further breakdown 
by the grammatical subject of the clause in which the Auxiliary bs/Comla 
occurs. It was demonstrated previously that the subject of the cleuse In 
which the Auxiliary be/Copul a could potentially occur determined which form 



of the copula was underlying. 

The following chart shows this breakdown with the attendant count. 



Bnvironoent 


Pull Porn 


Contracted Pora 


Zero Forth 


HP (sg.) 


25 


7 


PI 


HP (pi.) 


10 (3 non-agr. ) 




7 


Compound NP - 
(e.g. i "me and 
him”). 


1 




6 


1 (am) 


1 


m 


6 


You (are) 


12 (4/12 * ”is") 


14 


JO 


He (is) 


2 


15 


42 


She (is) 






1 


It (is) 


5 


& 


8 


That (is) 


3 


Hi 


4 


Thls( is) 


6 (includes 
<4Is«>) 




5 


Ve (are) 




2 


12 


They (are) 


4 


1 


18 



tnterrogatives and clause introducers do not govern the Auxiliary be/ 
Copula fora. This is governed by the grammatical subject of the clause. 
These factors are displayed below. 
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Full Fora 


Contracted Fora 


Zero Fora 


Graa. Sub.1i 3 s*. 


other 


2 S£i. 


other 


2 8£i 


other 


Who 


1 (1) 


5 




4 


1 


Where 


2 (2) 


13 






8 


What 9 


2 (l) 


18 




1 


6 


There 




5 


1 (1) 






Here 




4 








Hisc.W 5 








2 


1 



(X) The aiscellaneous dees includes adverbs end possessive 
pronouns, ell with too few exaaples on which to bsse any 
structural statements. 



(Y) Instances of non-agreeaent of the listed number are noted 
in (). 

On the basis of this count, a paradigm in set forth for EJTNB as 
follows. 

I'a the best player. 

You the best player. 

He the best player. 

She the best player. 

It^s a good gaae. 

That|s a good gaae. 

This is a good gaae. /^/ This a good game. 

Ve good players. 

They good players. 

Alexander Handy the best. 

Them boys are good, aj Them boys good. 
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He aiid him the best. 
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Copula Past Tense i 'Vis’ Vs. 'Were* 

The descriptive statement in the main text postulated was as the 
only Auxiliary be/Copul a past tense variant in BNNE. This etateaent was 
aade on the basis of a count trying to determine the relative frequency of 
was and were . 

Only those environments in which the grammatical subject preceded the 

copula were classed as countable. This excluded interrogatives where what . 

where . why , and so forth preceded the past tense. Clause introducers 

such as there , and it were also considered uncountable. 

Since most of the speech in the game sessions was in the present tense, 

only the narratives and the interviews from the CAA and the other school 

5 

childron were considered. 

Summary of the Results . A summary shows the following results! 349 
countable environments, of which 330 have the was variant and 19 the 
were variant. Structurally significant statements emerge after a further 
structural breakdown which differentiates environments according to the 
person and number of the grammatical subject, as follows.* 



Grammatical 
Subject! 


JtiL. 


Where 


HP - ( singular) 


51 


1 


•HP - (plural) 


6 


3 


1 


3Q 


0 


•You 


3 


■> 


Re 


62 


0 


She 


33 


0 


It 


79 


0 


That 


11 


0 



O 

ERIC 



i 



Grammatical 
Sub.leoti (cont.) 


Was 


(cont.) Were 


This 


1 


0 


*Ve 


16 


3 


•They 


2Q 


10 




350 


19 



The starred forms (*) are important, since they have grammatical 
subjects which in SB govern were . These figures indicate a slight 
tendency toward were in ENNIS . Yet, the dominant form remains was , even 
for the latter subjects (they was * 55, they were « 18). 

•Have* in BNNR 

Have belongs to two morphological classes in BNNK, as in SEi 
Main Verb (Lexical) and Verb Auxiliary. A third olass might also be 
considered! the catenative verb, e.g., have Is + verb. 

The BNNK Main Verb have and the catenative have vary slightly 
from SB. The only feature of Kain Verb have and catenative verb have 
$£ peculiar to BNNE is the occurrence of the uninflected font with third 
person singular subject ( have ip ). This difference encompauses the 
entire finite verb system. 

6 

Earlier discussions of Auxiliary have in BNN8 have attempted to 

7 

deny its existence in NNB surface structure. The issue has tuen debated 
and discussed with some clarification. 

The structural configurations involving Auxiliary frave in BNNE 
do not sopear unreasonably difficult. A sketchy paradigm will present 
an overview of this structure quickly. 




A«I> 



Subject 


'have' 


Participle 




He 


0 


been 


hoae a long time.** 


He 


ain't 


been 


home a long time, 


He 


haven't 


been 


hone a long time. 


He 


a 

X 

(h)ad 


been 


home a long time. 


Ho 


- d 


been 


home a long time. 




00 




Sub.loct 


Hodal 


'have' 


Particiole 


He 


would 


a 


been at home. 


He 


wouldn't 


a 


been at hoae. 


The count 


tried to deteraine the doainant patterns of have in BNNE, 


count of all 


three structural 


classes of have 


in BKNE corpora was made 


Catcnative 


'have' . There ■ 


were 165 potential cetenative constructions 


“ which 140 were have As, 2 


has to, and 24 


had tfi. 



Five of the 140 have is had a third pereon singular subject, which 
constitutes non-agreement of verb and subject. There were two h^ft t$ 
examples, the usual SB subject-verb agreement. (See chart l). 

Lexical ’have* . There were 190 lexical (sain verb) have example*. 
Of these, 99 were present tense have -has. and 91 past tense had . 

Of the 99 present tenses, 90 were have and 3 has. Ten of the 90 
have had third person singular subjects, meaning that they did not agree 
with the subject as in SB. (See chart 11). 

Auxiliary 'have* . There were 49 occurrences of auxiliary have . 
Present tense accounted for 20 of thea, and past tense for 29. 

There were two present tense varirntsi has , and 0, ( Me has gone .. 
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and He gone. ). The most frequent was 0 with 18 occurrences, while for 
has there were two. 

There were two past variants: had, »nd Hi, ( She has gone . , 

and She'd gone . ). Had was most frequent occurring 24 times. Contracted 
-d occurred 5 times. 

The auxiliary have has the negative particle n't . There are three 
negative variants of have in BN1JB: I haven't done nothing He hasn ' t 

done nothin , and J ain't done nothing . There were 39 potential negatives. 

Ain't was the most frequent vpjciant occurring 29 times. Haven' t was 
next with 9 occurrences. Hasn't occurred only one time. 

Three haven't occurrences had a third person singular subject, 
constituting a lack of subject-verb agreement. 

Finally, auxiliary have follows a modal verb, aa in I would have 
done it. There were 46 examples in the corpora, of which 40 have 'a' 

/«/» as in I would -ve done it. Two instances have no auxiliary at all 

and one example has the full form have. 
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CHART I 



CATENATIVB 'HAVE to* 'HAD to' i 





t HAVE to 


HAS to 


HAD to 


NP. Sg.* 






3 


pi. 






1 


I 


2 




9 


You 


2? 




2 


He* 


0 


2 


1 


She* 






1 


It* 


El 






This* 








That* 








We 


l 




3 


They 


l 




3 


Who* 


l 






Name* 






1 


Aux. + 


108 








140 


2 


24 



•third person singular subject. 

| | = non-agreement of subject and verb. 
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CHART II 



LEXICAL 'HAVE 'i 
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CHART III 



Auxiliary "HAVE" 





Have 


-ve 


Hae 


* 1 


Had 


-D 




Haven ’ t 


Hasn't] 


Ain't 


NP 8 g. 
pi. 








i 


3 

1 


1 










I 






1 


6 


2 






4 




13 


You 








3 


2 










5 


Ho 






1 


5 


5 






1 




5 


She 












3 










It 










1 












This 






















That 










1 










1 


Ve 








1 


1 






2 




1 


They 










5 


1 








1 


Who 










1 












(-)body 










2 










1 


Name 








2 








2 


1 


2 




0 


0 


2 


18 


24 


5 




9 


1 


29 








i 















Auxiliary 'Have 1 : 





HAVE 


-ve 


|_ t __] 


_ _A/ 


Auxiliary + 


+ Participle 


1 


3 


2 


40 
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Footnotes 



*H.A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (Rev.) 

(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962), pp. 97-99. 

2 

Gleason, Ibid , pp. 102-103. 

3 

This discrepancy is no doubt due to the -nt sequence in went 
which is the most frequent suppletive past tense. Post consonantal 
stops are lost more readily than post vocalic. 

4 

The count was made on 18 corpora* 9 parent child game sessions - 
CAA # 4. 5/6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16 and 19; 5 narrative-interview sess ions - 
G4AR 10/24/6 8, KM IO/24/68, OS 6/25/69, KMSfcAR 12/5/69, AK ll/l4/687~from 
one of the two populations described in FN. 12. of the Introduction; 6 
narrative sessions from the population described in FN. 14. of the Intro- 
duction, OB 1/21/69, GB 2/25/69, DW 2/20/69, RJ 2/12/69, RH 1/20/69, 

MS (date?). 

^CAA narratives and interviews: AR n/14/68, DB and JF 4/9/69; 

AR and KM 12/5/68; 0 and AR 10/24/68; KM IO/24/685 GS 6/25/69. Population 
described in FN. 14. of Introduction: CW 6/17/69, CB 2/25/69, RJ2/l2/69, 

RH 1/20/69, PM 6/18/69, DW 2/20/69, 6/17/69, MS (date?), GB 1/21/69. 

^Marvin Loflin presented this view stemming from his work with NNE 
while at C.A.L. (See previous notes). 

7 

One such discussion is presented in: William Labov, Paul Cohen, 

Clarence Robins and John Lewis. A Study of the Non- S tandard English Of 
Negro and Puerto Rican Speakers in New York Cl tv V.I. Report No. CRP 
3288, 1964, Columbia University, Contract -O0C-6- 10-059, U,S. Office of 
Education, 221-228. 

^The difference between simple past and the participle is not always 
clear. Several verbs have simple pasta in BNNE which are indistinguishable 
from the participle: .1 seen it, {to done 1J. The two forms do exist, 

however. The following excerpt from the narrative of one boy shows the 
difference quite clearly. 

And I say, ”1 don't know where Kelvin went." So she say, 
Kelvin gone to the ballgame with two other boys." 

AR 10/24/68 

^The corpora used in the count were A) CAA games # 4, 5/6, 7, 8, 

9, 11, 15, 16, 19, B) CAA Interviews and Narratives: AR&G IO/24/68, 

KMStAR 12/5/68, DB4JF 4/9/69, C) School Interviews and Narratives: GB 

1/21/69, CB 2/25/69, DW 2/20/69, 6/17/69, RJ 2/12/69, RH 1/20/69, MS 
(date?), CW 6/17/69, FM 6/18/69, RF 6/18/69. 
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